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JOINT STOCK BANKING.* 





Tue disastrous consequences which attended the failure of so 
many private Banks in 1825 and 1826, must be fresh in the minds of 
our readers. To use the words of the present First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty “ one eighth of the country Banks were ruined. Leg ph a 
vailed, credit was at an end ;” and so frightened was the Old y of 
Threadneedle Street, that she “ actually refused to discount, in the 
ordinary course of trade, the acceptances of some of the bankers of 
the best established credit in the city”; of course the industrious 
classes in all parts of England suffered great misery and distress 
during these periods of panic, and the frequency of their occurrence, 
and the extent of the mischief they created, is proof positive, that the 
English system of Banking has hitherto been unsound. It appears 
for instance by a parliamentary paper lately published, that commis- 
sions of bankruptcy have been issued during the last fifty years, 
against no less than 407 Banks; which is not perhaps a {an part 
of the total failures:—Many of these being wound up under tras- 
tees, or otherwise privately compromised! Even in London it will 
be found that one-third of the total number of private Bankers have 
failed within the last thirty years; whilst, in Scotland—under a 
different system, only two or three, or about one twentieth, and 
these of the most insignificant of her thirty or forty Joint Stock Banks 
have suspended their payments. 

Is it at all surprising, therefore, that these frequent disasters, 
which give such serious checks to the industry and prosperity of the 
country, should gradually have led to the conclusion that there was 
“something rotten in the state of Denmark,”—something radically 
wrong in the English system of Banking? And that the monopoly 
in favour of the Bank of England, practically restricting all other 
Banking Establishments to six partners, could no longer be main- 
tained with safety to the trade and industry of the country ? 

The late Lord Liverpool was many years ago so strongly impressed 
with the necessity of bringing about a more secure system of Bank- 
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ing, that he urged the Bank of England, as a preliminary measure, 
to establish branches in various parts of the country ; and the prin- 
ciple was afterwards still further acted upon by allowing the forma- 
tion of Joint Stock Banks, with an unlimited number of partners, 
within sixty-five. miles of London, thus drawing a protective: circle 
round the aforesaid Old Lady, and continuing to her the full enjoy- 
ment of her ancient monopoly in the most important part of the 
empire. In the meantime, various Joint Stock Banks were formed 
throughout the country, and although still clogged by many ridicu- 
lous and very absurd restrictions, these establishments have yielded 
handsome dividends, and are gradually adding to their own stability, 
and to the perfect safety of their shareholders and security of the 
public by a rapid accumulation of “ reserved funds,” over and above 
their paid-up capital; ready on any occasion to meet every possible 
contingency, without rendering it at all necessary to make further 
calls upon their numerous and wealthy partners. 

It is still, however, supposed to be unlawful for more than six 
partners to carry on the business of Bankers in London within the 
proscribed circle of sixty-five miles round it, and it was only discovered 
towards the latter end of the last Session of Parliament, that the re- 
strictions did not extend to the formation of Joint Stock Banks of 
deposit in London and its vicinity ; and finally, the Bank Charter Bill 
declared the formation of such establishments, with an unlimited 
number of partners to be perfectly legal.* : 

In this new situation of affairs a number of spirited individuals, 
perfectly independent in point of fortune, and well acquainted with 
the safety and advantages of the Scotch Joint Stock System, lost no 
time in associating themselves for the formation of a Bank of Deposit 
upon similar principles to those pursued so successfully in Scotland, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and elsewhere. They affirm, that they will 
be able, especially in times of pressure or difficulty, to give fair and 
equable assistance, secure and steady accommodation, to the shop- 
keepers, tradesmen, and other industrious classes in, and about the 





* The following Clause in the Bank Charter Bill, authorises the establish- 
ment of such Banks:—“ And whereas the intention of this Act is, that the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England should, during the period 
stated in this Act, (subject, nevertheless, to such redemption as is described in 
this Act,) continue to hold and enjoy all the exclusive privileges of Banking 
— by the said recited Act of the 39th and 40th years of the reign of His 

ajesty King George III. aforesaid, as regulated by the said recited Act of the 
7th year of His late Majesty King George IV. or any prior or subsequent Act 
or Acts of Parliament, but no other or further exclusive privilege of Banking. 
And whereas doubts have arisen as to the construction of the said Acts, and as 
to the extent of such exclusive privilege, and it is expedient that all such 
doubts should be removed. Be it therefore declared and enacted, that any body 
politic or corporate, or society, or company, or partnership, although consisting of more 
than six persons, may carry on the trade or business of Banking in London, or within 
sixty-five miles thereof, provided that such body politic or corporate, or society, or 
company, or partnership, do not borrow, owe, or take up, in England, any sum 
or sums of money on their bills or notes payable on demand, or at any less time 
than six months from the borrowing thereof, during the continuance of the pri- 
ee — by this Act to the said Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England.” 
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metropolis at all times, and even under circumstances in which the 
private Banker (as in the panic of 1825 for instance) has so much dif- 
ficulty to protect himself, that his usual customers are left entirely to 
their own resources. 

It has been urged against the success of such undertakings in the 
metropolis, and to deter persons from becoming partners in them, that 
the responsibility of the shareholders is unlimited—that such concerns 
cannot be we// managed by the instrumentality of directors —that there 
is something peculiar to the business of war only and to the class of 
customers in London, which will prevent such Banks being profitably 
conducted ; that not being Banks of issue, they cannot allow any in- 
terest on deposits ; and that their capital being merely nominal, or not 
paid up to the full extent, they only offer an apparent security to the 
public ; and that without a charter or act of parliament they cannot 
sue or be sued, &c. To these objections it has been answered, that, 
by the deed of copartnery, the shareholders mutually agree to gua- 
rantee and stand by each other, against any claim that may’ be 
brought against them; and that, practically, each member is only 
liable to the amount of his share—holders of the stock of the Bank of 
England being exactly in the same predicament.* And it is further 
urged, that by the provisions of the same deed, each partner, in the 
event of one-ihird of his subscribed capital being lost, can effectually 
secure himself against further damage. The successful manner m 
which the affairs of the Joint Stock Banks in Scotland, and also the 
important concerns of the Bank of England, are managed by directors, 
is a sufficient refutation of the second objection ; and in regard to the 
third, it is difficult to conceive, amongst such a choice of customers, 
and with numerous partners scattered over every part of the metropo- 
lis, and interested in conveying the best intelligence to the directors 
of the Bank, that any peculiarity in the class of customers can, if 
proper circumspection be used, prove injurious. With regard to 





* The 20th chapter of the 5th of William and Mary, establishing the Bank of 
England as a corporation, declares this liability, and ‘‘ that in every such case an 
action for debt shall and may be brought,” &c. “ against all and every, or any one 
or more of the persons who shall be members of the said corporation,” &c.: and 
the 49th section of the 20th chapter of the 8th and 9th of William IIL., provides, 
* that the Governor and their successors shall always take care that the sum 
total of all their debts do not exceed the value of their capital stock,”* and that if 
any division of money, * or other dividend whatsoever,” be made, “ so that the 
value of the joint-stock or capital undivided, shail not be sufficient to answer their 
just debts then remaining unpaid ; in every such case the particular members, and 
every of them respectively who receive any share of such dividend, shall be 
severally liable, so far as the respective shares so by them respectively received 
upon such dividend will extend, to pay and satisfy the debts which shall remain 
due and unpaid by the said Governor and Company,” &c., and may be sued ac- 
cordingly, “any thing in this act, o. in any former act, charter, or otherwise 
howsoever to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

We have not space to give these clauses at length, but they are worth the 
serious consideration of the holders of Bank Stock, who will not find in any of 
the acts of parliament a limitation of responsibility in their favour as a privilege. 
The consequence, therefore, would appear to be, that the proprietors of Bank Stock 
are, like the partners in any other commercial establishment, liable at common 
law, jointly and severally, to the debts of the Bank of England ;—a fact which 
should be generally made known. , 
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their not being Banks of issue, neither are the London bankers: and 
although a Joint Stock Bank cannot issue notes, yet, when we look 
at the evidence given lately before the Bank Committee, and see that 
the expense of maintaining the paper circulation of the country Banks 
and the Bank of England, is equal to two or two, and’a half per cent., 
whilst the acknowledged profit is only three per cent., it seems that 
the actual profit by the circulation is very trifling ; and that by allow- 
ing a moderate interest on permanent deposits to insure their per- 
manency, a Joint Stock Bank of Deposit may have as fair a margin 
for a moderate profit, as if it were burdened with the expense of 
maintaining a fluctuating and uncertain capital through the instru- 
mentality of a paper currency. With regard to capital and security, 
let us inquire what is the actual capital of the Bank of England, 
available for the purpose of carrying on its business, and we will find 
that its ec male se capital being in the hands of government, it has to 
depend upon its “rest” of about two millions and a half, its Bank 
notes, and the deposits of its customers. Now, a Joint Stock Bank 
like the London and Westminster, for instance, with a nominal capital 
of ten millions, if one-fourth were paid up, would have the same amount 
of available capital ; and if it be unable, on one hand, to raise a fic- 
titious capital by means of notes of hand, it will not, on the other, be 
burdened with various expenses, especially that of keeping some mil- 
lions of gold and bullion laying unemployed and unproductive, to meet 
the payment of its paper. The capital of the Bank of England in the 
hands of government, may be considered an undoubted security to 
the public for the safety of the monies deposited in the Bank ; and, 
in like manner, a Joint Stock Bank with perhaps a thousand partners, 
most of them men of very great wealth, presents what may be fairly 
considered an equally undoubted security to depositors. With regard 
to suing and being sued, there can be little doubt that parliament will 
not refuse to grant to any respectable body of men associated commune 
bonum, that privilege which is not denied to similar establishments ; 
but even if that were possible, it would be little impediment to the 
carrying on the business of such Bank of Deposit ; and, in fact, most 
of the Scotch Banks prefer to sue and be sued (when such an extra- 
ordinary proceeding becomes necessary) through the instrumentality 
of trustees, rather than be at the expense of obtaining a charter— 
an instrument more for the benefit of the public than the convenience 
or advantage of the copartners of the Bank. In short, in the language 
of a writer in favour of Joint Stock Companies, “ It seems quite pos- 
sible that a Joint Stock Bank of Deposit may, by giving an additional 
stimulus to the trade and industry of some portion of the community, 
open new channels, and find sufficient business for the safe and profit- 
able employment of its capital in transactions not worthy of the notice 
of the Bank of England, nor courted by the present race of private 
Bankers.” And if such be the result of these new establishments, 
we, in common with all who wish well to the industrious classes of 
the community, shall rejoice in their prosperity. We have only been 
able to afford room for a very brief sketch of these new, but important 
— ; but we may revert to the subject at more length here- 
aiter. 
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HINTS TO ARCHERS, 
BY CAPTAIN CRAM, H. P. ROYAL HORSE MARINES. 


With loynes in canvas bow-case tied, 
Where arrows stick in mickle pride ; 
Like ghats of Adam Bell and Clymme 
Sol sets—for fear they'll shoot at him. 
Sin WiLt1am DAavENANT. 





I am an enthusiastic admirer of the long-bow, that “ noble weapon 
of renown.” I have made myself acquainted with its history, from 
the day it was first invented by Apollo to the present time. I have 
studied minutely the great Ascham’s “ Five Points of Archery” 
—I have practised standing, nooking, drawing, holding, and loosing ; 
and written practical observations on each movement. I can tell you 
all about the Tarcet, the Bracer, Quiver, Bet, Poucn, Tasser 
and GreasE-Box ; I have attentively read, nay, even learned by 
heart, Ascham’s “ Toxophilus,” Strutt’s “ Sports and Pastimes,” 
Moseley’s “ Essays on Archery,” Roberts’ “ English Bowman,” 
Barrington’s tract in} the “ Archeologia ;” besides every writer of 
antiquity that has treated, ever so remotely, on the long-bow. The 
result of my studies will be apparent in the following pages—it will 
be seen that I am no contemptible shot. 

Great glory is due to the ladies for their unceasing endeavours to 
revive this truly manly pastime ; much reason have they long had to 
complain of being debarred from the exhilarating sports of the field ; 
such disgusting monopoly will soon be at an end ; for by the practice 
of archery they will gradually acquire such strength of limb, such 
power of form, such rgbustness of constitution, that at no distant 
time they will be able to back a horse, and hallo a hound with any of 
the boasted Nimrods of the North. We shall then have the benefit 
of their patronage, of the much-neglected Prize Ring, and the Racket 
Court, and it may eventually lead to advantageous changes in their 
social condition, and a freedom from vexatious restraints ; in fact, 
there is no knowing what the long-bow will do for them. Some dis- 
advantages may possibly ensue from the first practice of a long-dis- 
used art; but they are trifling, and I beg to remark to any lugubriously- 
minded poet, who may peradventure be wandering among the green 
lanes, heedless of the éwanging with which the kingdom is resounding, 
and should suddenly find himself stuck through the midriff, by some 
unfair hand, let him on no account blaspheme the art, but die quietly 
like a good poet ; for be it known that our good King Henry VIIL., 
of glorious memory, being a great patron of the art, provided for such 
contingencies, by declaring the archer—after the usual cry of “stand 
fast !’—free from blame or penal visitation, by whose stray shaft 
any unconscious vagabond might be stricken. This is a consoling 
fact, and ought to be known to all our fair sportswomen, that they 
may shoot freely. The tyro must on no account limit her range from 
any apprehension ; she may take the word of one less veracious than 
a Cram, that she is in no danger. 

The long-bow is a weapon of the very earliest antiquity ; it is supe 
posed to have been introduced into Englnnd by the Cretan auxiliaries 
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under Julias Caesar. The weapon was never much in esteem among 
the Legions, though after reading the commentaries of the Roman 
hero, I cannot help suspecting that the “ immortal Cesar” was himself 
no stranger to its practice. The English, however, in the earlier 
times, did no credit to their Cretan masters. We find at the battle 
of Hastings, that the Norman bowmen threw them completely into 
the shade ; for the historians inform us that the flights of the Norman 
arrows were “so thick as to obscure the light of the sun.” No 
wonder then, that the gallant British king fell a victim, when such 
ungenerous, I may say, such unsoldierlike advantages were taken, to 
slay him in the dark. 

Almost every great man of antiquity was an archer, from Homer 
downwards ; but it seems the Scythians were the most expert of any 
as a nation. In fact, according to the best authorities, the term 
ARrcueER is derived from the name of this people, which is in its turn 
supposed to be deduced from the Teutonic word schleten, or scheten, 
or schuten, or shuten, signifying great shooters; so that the word 
Scythia, by the most natural transposition possible, is clearly nothing 
more than shooter or archer.* It was from the Scythians that the 
Greeks became acquainted with the weapon, and here we have some 
record of its value by that glorious old archer, Homer. We read of 
his heroes Teucer and Pandarus ;—what prodigious shots they must 
have been! and what weapons they had. He tells us, that the bow 
of Pandarus was formed from the single horn of a mountain goat, 
killed by his own hand. This horn was sixteen palms in length ! 
We have no such goats now-a-days. There can be little doubt that 
the poet was a practical man, or he never could have described such 
a weapon and its uses so truly. 

Although the Romans, as a people, were not celebrated for ex- 
cellence in the art, yet Suetonius and others give some wonderful ac- 
counts of the prowess of many ofthe Emperors. Commodus was an 
absolute marvel ; Herodian says, he would kill a hundred lions in the 
amphitheatre with a hundred arrows, and never miss, or merely 
wound, in a single instance. That was not all; he would cause 
arrows to be made with sharp circular heads, and when the ostrich 
was urged to full speed, he would remove its head so dexterously, 
that the unconscious bird would continue running as though. nothing 
had happened! The emperor must have been a devil of a shot, and 
so was Herodian. 

But these were isolated cases.—It was reserved for Britons to carry 
the palm of archery against the world. In Scotland the bow was 
practised as early as in the south, if we may believe one Macpherson 
—a poet of a very remote age, and the author of Ossian.—“ Sons of 
Leith,” says Macpherson, “ bring the bows of our fathers ! the sound- 
ing quivers of Morni!’ And in Wales there were archers of won- 
derful skill. Giraldus Cambriensis relates, that, during a siege in that 
country, two soldiers in haste to regain their tower, were annoyed 
by the arrows of the Welsh. They succeeded in closing the portal ; 
but were killed notwithstanding ; for the arrows went clean through 
the defence, which was of hardened oak, closely studded, and four 





* See Encyclopaedia Londinensis. 
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inches thick! William de Breusa, himself an archer, likewise relates, 
that he saw a horse-soldier, clad in complete mail, with buff coat be- 
neath, struck through the hip with an arrow, which not only killed 
the rider but, piercing the saddle, killed the horse. “ But,” says 
William, “although that might be thought a clever shot, it was 
nothing to another I saw.” Another Welshman struck another 
mailed horseman, in a similar way, and fastened him to the saddle 
through the hip; but the wounded man turning his horse by the 
bridle, the same archer dealt another shaft, which, strange to say, 
observes William, passed through the other hip, and completely fixed 
him: and the horse plunged so fearfully, that men marvelled to see 
so clever a horseman, not knowing the ingenious manner by which he 
was made to keep his seat! If the gentleman did not affirm that he 
saw these things, I should hardly have believed him. This De Breusa 
was a member of the “ Royal British Bowmen,” which society exists 
to this day, and can produce as good shots as William. 

But of all who have conferred lustre on the annals of archery, none 
are so conspicuous as the bold outlaw of Sherwood, that “ most gentle 
theefe,,’ as Grafton calls him in his Chronicle of Breteyne.—It would 
be endless to repeat the exploits of this hero of the bow ; suffice it to 
say they were obliged to take his life by treachery,—* For the said 
Robert Hood, whom men call Robyn Hood,” says Grafton, “ being 
troubled with sicknesse came to a certain nonry in Yorkshire, called 
Berklies, when desiring to be let blood, he was betrayed and bled te 
death.” He was buried by the highway-side by the prioress of the 
nonry; and “ upon his grave the sayd prioresse did lay a very large 
stone, wherein the names of Robert Hood and William of Goldes- 
borough, and others were graven.” Dr Gale, Dean of York, has 
preserved his epitaph, which is as follows: 


HEAR UNDENEAD DIS LATIL STEAN 
Laiz Rosert Eart or Huntinepon, 
Nera ARCIR VERZA HIE SA GEVD 

An Pret Kautp 1™ Rosin Hevup. 
SicK UTLAWZ AZ HI AN IZ MEN 


Vit ENGLANO NIVR SI AGEN. 
Obit. 24. kal- Dekembris, 1247. 


Dr. Hanmer speaking of the extraordinary things performed by 
Robin Hood and Little John, says, the latter is reported to have shot 
an arrow a mile; “ but I leave these,” observes the worthy doctor 
rather discourteously ; “ among the lies of the land.” I don’t know 
why he should disbelieve it, when many greater things than that, 
have been done, with the help of the long bow ; as any one may see 
who reads the doctor’s “ Chronicles of Ireland !” 

I would willingly recount the feats of the great archers of former 
days, but I have no space, I must pass over the great Zosimus, who de-~ 
scribed a friend of his at the battle of Mursa, who had the wonderful 
gift of discharging three arrows at once, and killing a man with 
each! Phillip de Comines and Froissart were great shots, as any one 
will discover by reading their Chronicles. And Sir John Smith who 
tells us of the “ valleys which ran with rivers of blood, caused by 
the slaughter from the Turkish bow.” The great Lord Bacon too, 
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a splendid archer, who writes “'The Turkish bow giveth a very forci- 
ble shoot ; insomuch that it hath been known that the arrow hath 
pierced clean through a steel target, and a —_ of brass two inches 
thick!” I must leave, though unwillingly, the exploits of these great 
men and good archers, and touch upon the moderns, and with great 
justice ; for however grand are the recorded feats of former days, I 
will back the performances of our own times against them, whether 
for length, strength or ability. 

I believe, I have hinted in my title, that I have the honour to be- 
long to that highly-respectable and distinguished corps, the Royan 
Horse Marines, so called from their always riding at anchor, and 
from my long service in different countries have had much experience 
in these matters of which I treat. 

I have witnessed the practice of each country, and hardly know to 
which to award the palm. The Americans take an extraordinary 
range and shoot very fearlessly. The French if not so strong, are 
peculiarly dexterous ; but an Irishman possesses a wonderful facility 
for shooting round corners, particularly if a tailor is after him. The 
most extraordinary feat I ever witnessed was of an Irishman, who 
shot up Holborn Hill, and with such prodigious force, that both his 
eyes went clean through a brick wall! This is a fact ; for I saw it. 
I have known some good shots among the English, particularly the 
ladies, who draw a very powerful bow ; one, particularly Iwemember, 
who shot so far beyond the mark, that her shaft was positively lost in 
the clouds! She was a member of the “ Toxophilite” society, of 
which the late king was president. There was another capital Eng- 
lish shot, a friend of mine, who belonged to the “ Royal Kentish 
Bowmen ;” he-used to relate, that once riding from Seven Oaks, he was 
overtaken by a thunder-storm, he hoped to escape it by giving his 
horse the reins, and singular enough he just kept a-head of it by 
about half a yard! © In this manner he gallopped at speed five miles, 
I may say, neck and neck with the thunder cloud ; the rain, or rather 
torrent, descending exactly upon his horses crupper all the way ; the 
road behind was literally deluged ; as he emphatically observed, it 
could only be compared to being within half a yard of the falls of 
Niagara! He was fortunately saved from the cataract by shooting 
up a gateway: It was a capital shot. If any impertinent doubt was 
ever expressed at this relation, the archer would say fiercely ; “ Sir, 
if you want a lie, I'll give you one ; but that’ sa fact by G—d!” and 
no man was better able ; he was one of the best shots I knew. 

I mentioned the French as dexterous marksmen. I once knew a 
gentleman from Gascony—proverbial for its archery ; he had been 
an officer under Napoleon—by the way. I have always remarked the 
superiority of soldiers and sailors in their management of the weapon 
—he told me of a duel in which he had been engaged at Paris, where 
the signal was wn, deux, and to fire at the word trots. It must be 
understood we had been quizzing the Parisians on their affectation in 
rolling the letter R about their mouths previous to utterance. “My 
opponent,” said the Gascon, “ was of the garde imperial—sacre ton- 
nere—he was a dead shot. I had but one chance, and I watched it 
narrowly. The second gave the word, un, deux ; but cadde-di, long 
before he could finish the word rrors, I shot my man dead!” I must 
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observe that my lively friend was equally good with the pistol as with 
the bow. He was very jealous of the honour of his province, which 
he never allowed could be exceeded in any thing. Some discourse 
once took place concerning the height of Monsieur Louis, the French 
giant, who measured six feet ten inches, “ Tonnére!” cried he, what 
a shrimp! Why, in my country, I knew a man so tall that he was 
positively obliged to get up a ladder every morning to shave himself ; 
he was a tall man, if you like.” He admitted that- he never knew 
but one man of that stature, and that he was a very long way off. My 
friend was elected, some years since, a member of the ** Royal Edin- 
burgh Society” of Archers, and is an ornament to that distinguished 

s. After all, I must in justice say, that the Americans beat us 
all out of the field. Neither French, English, nor Irish, can compare 
with them in the use and practice of the long-bow, although I am 
aware that I risk giving offence to many meritorious and skilful in- 
dividuals. How does the incredulous cockney stare when he hears 
of the great sEA SERPENT! He does not believe it, not he—he little 
knows it was an archer to whom the glory of the discovery is due. 
What can he know of monsters of the deep, except cod-fish and 
oysters in sauce! What can he know of the howling wilderness, un- 
less it be Wilderness-row! What of roaring cataracts, save that of 
low water at London bridge! He can form no idea of the trackless 
waste by that of Walworth and Newington Butts; or of interminable 
forests, by that of Epping. His scepticism, therefore, is no scandal ; 
it requires an enlarged mind to comprehend the wonders of America, 
and to judge of the enterprise of archers by whom it has been ex- 
plored. <A very ingenious friend of mine, and, curious enough, of the 
same name as myself, a native of Boston, and a splendid shot, has fre- 
quently astonished me with the exploits of American archers. He 
said, that once, when he went into Kentucky to witness a trial of 
skill, he stayed by the way at a public-house, and observing in the 
room such an amount of broken ware, and equivocal marks, he was 
quite convinced, knowing the savage nature of Kentuckian fighting, 
that a desperate and murderous affray had taken place there. He 
remarked the servant sweeping the floor, and putting the contents 
carefully into a basket. Rather surprised, he asked her what she 
was preserving with such care. “ Oh!” said the girl, “ nothing very 
particular, only a few eyes.” “ Eyes!” inquired my friend: ‘‘ You 
see,” she said, ‘‘ about fourteen gentlemen went home blind last night, 
so I was just picking up their eyes, ‘cause the gentlemen, when they 
get sober, may becalling for ’em, I guess !” 

There is little doubt that the Kentuckians of the back woods are 
descendants of Ishmael, the son of Hagar, who was driven from the 
house of Abraham to wander in the forests of Beersheba. Of Ishmael 
it is said in Genesis, “ and God was with the lad, and he grew, and 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer.”” Some have been 
sceptical on the point, seeing, that however the latter part of the verse 
might argue them descendants of Ishmael, the former portion clearly 
had no reference to them. This point I leave to the curious. 

My friend Cram I have a great respect for, both as an accomplished 
archer and an excellent man. He has witnessed some wonderful 
M.M. No. 94. 3B 
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exertions of the art; indeed, those wherein he has taken an active 
part, are not to be excelled by any professor of any country whatso- 
ever. lIremember, before I went to America, and became intimate 
with him, I was introduced to his sister, then residing in the county 
of Down. I forgot to mention he has some Irish blood in his veins, 
which may perhaps account for his superiority in skill and power. 
His sister, to give me an idea of the wonderful prowess of her beloved 
brother, gave me a letter to read which she had received from him on 
his return to Boston from England. I will give an extract. 

“ We had a pleasant sort of passage enough, but I missed my sport 
sadly. We, however, managed to practise with the bow and rifle, and 
I need not tell you, with some advantage over my less practised com- 
panions. Occasionally, when the weather was fine, Captain Mizen, 
knowing my love of the sport, had the boat lowered, and we mustered 
up a shooting party. There is capital shooting on the Atlantic, but 
the game, though plentiful, is by no means varied. During our 
passage I met with no other than the “flying fish.” One day I 
managed, however, to bag fifty brace of these amphibious birds, the 
sailors rowing us under the very trees in which they build their nests! 
We sometimes had some good fishing. The dolphin is an extra- 
ordinarily rapacious fish ; an instance of which I will relate. We 
caught so many, one day, that several were thrown in the sea again, 
and we continued merely for the sake of the sport. One of the fish, 
by some accident had his tail cut off, and, being short of bait, I put it 
upon my hook ; in about a minute I hooked a fish, and, much to our 
surprise, it proved to be the very mutilated dolphin, positively caught 
by his own tail! 

“TI must not forget to tell you that we landed at Bermuda, and 
found the niggers all bald, which I heard was occasioned by the habit 
of butting in their personal encounters with each other. This fact 
convinces me that the organ of combativeness is not, as Gall has 
placed it, behind the ear. The Bermudians are a very singular 
people. I was informed that those who lived on the other side of the 
island are quite amphibious, and live tor days under water. This is 
in consequence of their living entirely on fish:—I have no reason to 
doubt the fact. Fish here is extremely good, but all kinds of meat are 
inferior to those of England, except pork, which is so excellent that 
the Bermudians literally eat it till the bristles grow out of their skin ! 

“ The inhabitants have no occasion for lamps or candles of any 
kind, for the atmosphere, at night, is positively in one blaze of il- 
lumination with fire-flies. These beautiful little creatures not only 
dispel darkness, but when we went to light our cigars we need but 
catch one of these luciferous insects, and holding it to our tobacco, 
fire is procured.” 

I shall forbear quoting more of Mr. Cram’s letter ; the reader will 
doubtless be pleased with the spirit of observation displayed through- 
out. I can myself vouch for the authenticity of his statements, for, 
not long afterwards, I made the same passage, and witnessed the 
things he describes. I had the good fortune, likewise, to bring down 
many coveys of the amphibious birds he mentions, the flying-fish, as 
well as several sea-woodcocks, which, having no dogs, he could not 
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flush. Knowing this, I had taken care to provide myself with a 
brace of water-dogs, and found them very useful. 

I never shall forget the first evening I arrived at Boston. Cram 
had invited many congenial spirits to meet me, and I never passed a 
pleasanter time. Of course our favourite weapon bore a prominent 
part in the conversation. Cram gave us a very interesting account 
of avessel foundering near the coast, which was the means of eluci- 
dating a curious fact ; he wished to prove a superiority of instinct in 
the scaly inhabitants of these waters, over those of every other. It 
was no uncommon thing, he said, after that event, for the fishermen 
to take a kingfish clothed in a bed-gown of Manchester stripes! a 
shark was killed with a Guernsey shirt on; a whole shoal of por- 
poises were seen with red night caps, and a guard fish was hooked 
that wore a gauze veil! A gentleman, however, from Trinidad, a 
Mr. Muscovada, denied the intellectual superiority of the American 
fish over those of the West Indies; “and to prove it,” observed 
Muscovada, ‘‘ I remember once after the Thunder frigate was 
wrecked in the gulph of Paria, one of our whale boats harpooned a 
grampus, who, it was found, had the man-of-war’s mainsail tied round 
his neck for a cravat!” What do you think of that? said he. Cram 
was floored. 

But the most curious sporting anecdote I remember was told me 
by Cram, one evening over our brandy-and-water ; as he was the 
party concerned, it may be relied on. We were speaking of Eng- 
land, and I was relating to him the different societies of Bowmen. 

Among other persons the name of his sister was introduced, and he 
mentioned several interesting anecdotes of her skill, when she was a 
member of the “ Hainault Foresters.” I happened to mention having 
been much pleased with the letter he had written to his sister, which 
I had the good fortune to read, and, at his wish, related the points of 
it. “Ah! my dear Captain,” said he ; “ that letter was written under 
very singular circumstances ; I never knew till this moment what 
I wrote, although from your repetition, I have only related the facts 
as they occurred.” I expressed some surprise, and he continued : 
“ The fact was, I had been to a party that day, and had so astonished 
the natives with my skill upon our weapon, that I believe I over 
exerted myself. When I returned, I commenced writing to my 
sister, as the packet was about to sail, and I remember well writing 
the words ‘ My dear sister,” and when I tell you that I wrote the 
whole of that communication, to which you allude, fast asleep, I tell 
you nothing more than the fact ; and what is more, actually folded, 
directed, and sealed it, and should not have waked, had I not burnt 
my fingers with the wax ! 




















COPY OF AN AUTOGRAPH UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM ALLAN RAMSAY, 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘“‘ GENTLE SHEPHERD,” TO HIS FRIEND MR. 


SMIBERT. 


* MY DEAR OLD FRIEND, 
« Your heal and happiness are ever ane addition to my satisfaction : 
God make your life ever easy and pleasant. Half a century of years 
have now row’d o’er my pow, that begins now to be lyart; yet, 
thanks to my Author, I eat, drink, and sleep as sound as I did twenty 
years syne. Yes, I laugh heartily too, and find as many subjects to 
imploy that faculty upon as ever. Fools, fops, and knaves, grow as 
rank as formerly, yet here and there are to be found good and worthy 
men, who are ane honour to human life. We have small hopes of 
seeing you again in our old world, then let us be virtuous, and hope 
to meet in heaven. My good auld wife is still my bedfellow ; my son 
Allan has been pursuing your science since he was a dozen years 
auld—was with Mr. Hyssing at London, for some time, about two 
years ago; has been since at home, painting here like a Raphael. 
Sets out for the seat of the beast beyond the Alps, within a month 
hence, to be away about two years. I’m sweer to part with him, but 
canna stem the currant which flows from the advice of his patron’s 
and his own inclination. I have three daughters, one of seventeen, 
one of sixteen, one of twelve years old, and no ae waly dragle amang 
them—all fine girls. ‘These six or seven years past I have (not) 
wrote a line of poetry ; I e’en gave o’er in good time, before the cool- 
ness of fancy that attends advanced years, should make me risk the 
reputation I had acquired. 
** Frae twenty-five to five and forty 
My Muse was nowther sweer nor dorty, 
My Pegassus wad break his tether 
E’en at the wagging of a feather, 
And throw ideas scour like drift, 
Streaking his wings up to the lift ; 
Then then my saul was in a low 
That gart my numbers saftly row, 
But eild and judgment gin to say, 
Let be your sangs, and learn to pray. 
I am, Sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
ALLAN Ramsay. 
Edinburgh, May 10th, 1736. 





THE RESTORATION. 


Banners are streaming to the breeze, 
And brazen trumpets ring, 

And shouts—yet not alone of these 
Thinks a returning king : 

His thoughts are straying from the scene, 

From what is now to what hath been ; 

When death hung o’er the royal head, 

And far from throne and home he fled ; 

His sceptre but a broken reed, 

Another reigning in his stead ! 


And where is he, whose arm of might 
Rul'd with an iron sway? 

Gone, like a troubled dream of night 
Before the’ approach of day ; 

The feeble heir he leaves behind, 

Reft of his father’s giant mind, 

Lost, dead to glory and to fame, 

Inherits but his father’s name; 

Like a small water’s hidden course, 

Obscure, though ocean be its source. 


They came, they came, a noble throng, 
The loyal and the true ; 

And now the monarch rides along, 
Girt by his chosen few : 

But many eyes may look in vain, 

To find, amid that splendid train, 

The kindred forms that left their home, 

With banished royalty to roam, 

That clung to him they could not save, 

Their recompense—an exile’s grave ! 


Spring-buds on every path are strewed, 
A sweet and lovely group, 

As virgins brought from solitude, 
In the world’s gaze to droop ; 

And prancing chargers paw the ground, 


Scattering these pale young blossoms round ; 


And snowy plumes are fluttering by, 
Pure as the white clouds of the sky ; 
And nod, and smile, and wave of hand, 
Are welcoming that joyous band. 


All, all is bright and glorious now, 

No traces of the past ; 

But thus it is with all below, 

Where nought is doomed to last; 
One moment dazzle, the next all bright— 
Alternate bloom, alternate blight ; 

The son of sire struck headless down, 
Now called from banishment to crown ; 
A fitting type of human state, 

Sad record of a monarch’s fate ! 
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WE have all read of the frog in the fable, which, aspiring to be ac- 
counted an ox, made a split of it, and was never afterwards in a situa- 
tion to raise the wind towards a second experiment. This is precisely 
the predicament of Mr. Bulwer at the present moment. From the 
“ indigesta moles” of his mind he created a little world of profit. He 
wrote novels, “ beautiful exceedingly ;’ he penned poems, delicate 
Ariels, which the Calibans of criticism were loath to visit too roughly. 
The former were, nay, we believe, are still, indispensable to maid, 
milliner, plain twaddler, and complicated bore; the latter, we are 
given to understand, were sucked in by the insatiate trunks of this 
elephantine metropolis. 

The mental tadpole having thus become transformed into the lite- 
rary frog, what more natural, reasonable, proper, than that he should 
imagine himself capable of undergoing further and more extensive 
changes? The reform was never intended to be final—why should 
the fen circumscribe the frog?—wherefore not that internal power 
which, gradually swelling and increasing, shall at length convert it 
into the bival dimensions of a commensurate ox-lord? But it was 
not to be. 

When a man proposes to write a book upon a given subject (we do 
not stop to inquire whether his subject was given to. Mr. Bulwer) he 
usually takes the trouble of thinking a little before he commences his 
work.t It is not an improbable supposition, also, that he examines 
himself touching his competency to fulfil the task which has been as- 
signed to him, or which he has proposed to himself. He will also 
consider whether his subject do not involve a discussion of points upon 
which men of equal capacity—perhaps of equal capacity with himself, 
are strongly and honestly at issue. That preliminary process having 
been gone through, the course which the incipient author has to pur- 
sue, becomes inevitably obvious. He is bound to state his opinions 
strongly, forcibly, above all, plainly: and he feels himself under the 
not unpleasing necessity of addressing his readers in a tone of equality, 
indeed, but also with some show of respect. Mr. Bulwer has chosen 
to do neither ; whence we not unfairly conclude that he has not only 
not considered the manifold subjects he has presumed to handle, but 
that he has altogether forgotten the readers whom he has deemed it 
fitting so insolently to address. A more miserable tissue of puerile 
contradictions, a more wretched mixture of foreign philosophy and 
home-made ignorance, it was never before our fault to read—a more 
oracular and pedagogue arrogance in the expression of them, it was 


* By Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. M. P. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, Bentley, 
1833. 

+ Mr. Bulwer, more experienced in book-making than ourselves, is ofa con- 
trary opinion. “ It is astonishing,” he says, “ how few men deem it necessary to 
think a little when they are writing much.” The author of Pelham has almost 
converted us to his opinion. 
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never heretofore our misfortune to witness. When husks are thrown 
before men it is well that they be not projected with the air of one 
who is casting pearls before swine. 

And, then, the solemn foppery of the man, the ludicrously grave 
manner in which some worthless scrap of purloined learning is pre- 
sented to us. The considerate Mrs. Glasse instructs us, before pro- 
ceeding to cook, to catch our hare ; but the author of “ Pelham” fur- 
nishes his ideas after he has prepared the illustration. A child feasting 
on jelly is, with Mr. Bulwer, a tradesman at his dinner ; and why ? 
the currant jelly reminds him of a leg of mutton. This invention of 
of an idea from an illustration which the idea itself should suggest, is 
productive of the most laughable results ; nor is the solemn manner in 
which conclusions are drawn, on the strength of an absurd anecdote, 
less fraught with materials for unbounded mirth. ‘ There was a tribe 
in Thessalonia,’”—then follows the illustration—“ thus we see,” &c. 
“ There was a certain merchant”—and an anecdote is presented to us 
involving a silly pun, made, it might be presumed, by Samuel Rogers 
sitting on a tombstone—and a philosophical conclusion is drawn from 
the authentic incident just related. 

Let us try our hand at an anecdote—let us exert our skill upon an 
illustration—let us draw our conclusion from the first—let us find our 
idea for the latter. 

“There was a certain drover in Smithfield who could not get his 
beast along. ‘I say, Tom,’ quoth he, ‘ I can’t get this ere hanimal to 
move.’ ‘ Hit him over the raw, then,’ ‘ He hant got none.’ ‘Then 
’stablish vun.—Thus we see the native ferocity of the English cha- 
racter.” 

By taking down this folio we shall probably succeed in catching an 
illustration. ‘ A certain country was inhabited by a people whose 
heads did grow beneath their shoulders.” Ha! very good: now for 
the idea—we have it. ‘“ There isa remarkable similarity between the 
people of the country just spoken of and the people of this country : 
here the power to bear taxation is greater than the ingenuity to inflict 
it—the shoulders are above the head.” 

But now let us take a hasty survey of Mr. Bulwer’s two volumes 
We find, then, that “ Book the First” is inscribed to Prince Talley- 
rand, and comprehends a view of the English character. This would 
seem to be tough work for a philosophical tyro, but our intellectual 
Garagantua makes light of it. He illustrates a national prejudice— 
he draws a national distinection—he draws up and exhibits the root of 
our notions—he gives us an anecdote-—he plucks out the heart of the 
mystery in a trice, leaving us to wonder how the deuce it happened 
that we never heard these things before. 

The French and the English are both, it appears “ eminently vain 
of country ; yet if there be any difference between the two more 
strong than another, it is the manner in which that vanity is shewn. 
The vanity of the French consists (as I have somewhere read) in be- 
longing to so great a country ; but the vanity of the Englishman ex- 
ults in the thought, that so great a country belongs to himself.” 

Whoever made the observation which we have just quoted, and which 
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Mr. Bulwer has somewhere read, was a blockhead. It will not do 
for our author to draw nice distinctions. The national vanity of the 
French and English, however different in degree, and however unlike 
in expression, must be essentially the same passion. As exemplified 
by Mr. Bulwer, there is no vanity on the Frenchman’s side—there is 
no national vanity on the part of the Englishman. ‘The Frenchman, 
by our author’s showing, is proud and vain of his country—the 
Englishman is personally vain. Mr. Bulwer further adds, “ He (the 
Englishman) is vain of his country for an excellent reason—d pro- 
duced him.” 

Let us restate our author’s proposition. The vanity of the French- 
man consists in belonging to so great a country ; the Englishman is 
vain of his country, for it produced him. The consciousness of be- 
longing to a great country could never create vanity, although it 
might stimulate it; and the theory, that an Englishman is vain of his 
country, because it produced him, is too extravagant to be entertained 
for a moment. Indeed, the statement, as respects the Englishman, is 
not so much a matter of opinion as a question of fact. It is not a fal- 
lacy—it is false. 

Ve have been at some pains to show, that Mr. Bulwer either takes 
no pains to think before he writes, or that he has not the capacity of 
thinking, in the philosophical sense of the word. Let us now exhibit 
how gravely he continues to utter nonsense. He is still comparing 
and contrasting the vanity of the two nations. 

“The worst of all our notions, as of all our laws, is to be found in 
the sentiment of property. It is my wife whom you shall not insult; 
it is my house that you shall not enter ; it is my country that you shall 
not traduce.” 

We grant that it is upon this principle that we pull a man’s nose 
who insults our wife, and consign to the magistrate the burglar who 
has entered our house; and that such acts arise out of a sentiment of 
property. We should be glad to learn, upon what different principle 
it is that the Frenchman does the same thing. But I do not resent an 
insult to my country, because it is mine, in any sense involving a pro- 
perty in it. because I have no such property. England is my country, 
as she is my mother who “ produced me,” but only “in a manner of 
speaking”—I have no property in either. It cannot, therefore, be a 
sentiment of property that causes me to resent an insult to my 
country. 

And now let us turn to Mr. Bulwer’s view of the English character. 
The author of “ Pelham” is inclined to think that we are not quite so 
independent as the world generally supposes. He says, 

“Tt is an old maxim among us, that we possess the sturdy sense of 
independence ; we value ourselves on it, yet the sense of independ- 
ence is often but the want of sympathy with others. 

“ There was a certain merchant sojourning at an inn, whom the 
boots, by mistake, called betimes in the morning. ‘ Sir,’ quoth the 
boots, ‘ the day’s breaking.’ ‘ Let it break,’ growled he, ‘ it owes me 
nothing.’ This anecdote is rather characteristic ; it shows the con- 
nexion between selfishness and independence.” 
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If it shows any thing, it shows that Mr. Bulwer cannot take a joke, 
which, we doubt not, agitated the midriff of the more jocular we 
with titillating vibrations. 

Mr, Bulwer, then, infers from this anecdote, that we are rather a 
selfish than an independent people ; but as, when such a man as he 
condescends to write about English character, it is well to know what 
his opinions are—(we use the word in the plural number advisedly, 
for he has two opinions upon that point)—we shall place in juxta 
position several sentences that will, perhaps, enlighten us either as to 
the English character, or to Mr. Bulwer’s competency to judge of it. 
Mr. Bulwer, be it remembered, has previously stated his belief that 
the English are quite as selfish as they are independent. But 

“The English are an eminently generous people. I do not mean gene- 
rous in the vulgar sense of the epithet, though that they would deserve, if 
but from the ostentatious and artificial spirit I have already described ; but 
the loftier and more moral one. Their sympathies are generous; they feel 
for the persecuted, and their love is for the fallen ! !” 

“ Poverty,—crime itself,—does not blunt this noble characteristic. In 
some of the workhouses the overseers devised a method to punish the re- 
fractory paupers by taking away from them the comforts, permitted to the 
rest; the rest out of their own slender pittance supplied their companions! 
In his work upon prisons, Mr. Buxton informs us, that in the jail at Bristo 
the allowance of bread to criminals was below the ordinary modicum neces- 
sary for subsistence; to the debtor, however, no allowance was made, their 
friends, or the charity of strangers supported them: there have been times 
when their resources have failed, and some of the debtors would have lite- 
rally perished for want, but that they were delivered—how? By the gene- 
rosity of the criminals, who voluntary shared with them at once the food 
and the distress.” 

‘In other countries poverty is a misfortune, with us it is a crime.” 


“« Our extreme regard for the chaste, induces a contemptuous apathy to the 
wachaste. We care not how many these are, what they suffer, or how far they 
descend into the lowest abysses of crime. Thus, in many of the agricultural 
districts, nothing can equal the shameless abandoament of the female pea- 
santry. Laws favouring bastardy, promote licentiousness, and as I have 
before shewn, the pauper marries the mother of illegitimate children, in order 
to have a betier claim on the parish. In our large towns, an equally*system- 
tical contempt of the unfortunate victims—less perhaps of sin than of poverty, 
produces consequences equally prejudicial. No regard as in other countries, 
bya rigid police order, is paid to their health or condition ; the average of 
their career on earth is limited to four years.” 

“Thus, then, generosity is the character of the nation; but the character 
rather of the people than the nobles ; and while a certain school of theorists 
maintain that the chief good of an aristocracy is to foster that noble quality, 
they advance an argument which is so easily refuted as to endanger the 
cause it would support.” 

Having thus heard Mr. Bulwer on our generosity, let us listen to 
his opinion of our honesty and morality. 


“* But, if the commercial spirit makes us attach undue importance to 
wealth, it keeps alive also a spirit of honesty as to the best means to acquire 
it. Thus the same causes that produce our defects, conspire to produce 
many of our merits. The effect of commerce is to make men trust-worthy 
in their ordinary dealings, and their social relations. Itdoes this, not by the 
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sense of virtue, but by that of self-interest. A tradér soon discovers that 
honesty is the best policy. If you travel through Italy, and your carriage 
break down, there is, perhaps, but one smith in the place; he repairs your 
carriage at ten times the value of the labour ; he takes advantage of your condi- 
tion, and his own monopoly of the trade. Whoever has had the misfortune 
to make the tour of the Netherlands in a crazy caléche, can speak from ample 
experience of the similar extortion practiced also in that country, where the 
standard of morality is much higher than in in Italy. This would rarely, 
if ever, be the case in England.”’ 
In his review of the poor laws, however, he remarks. 


** But how, in so industrious a country, arises the indifference to toil? 
The answer is obvious—wherever idlenes is better remunerated than labour, 
idleness becomes contagious, and labour hateful.” 

‘In no foreign country even of far less civilization than England, is there 
the same improvidence: in France where there is a much greater inclination 
to pleasure, there is yet a much more vigorous disposition to save. The 
French peasants never incur the wicked, because voluntary, calamity of bring- 
ing children into the world which they cannot feed, the youngest a rew 
robber of the pittance of the eidest; brother the worse foe to brother, and 
each addition to the natural ties bringing nearer and more near the short and 
ghastly interval between Penury and Famine, Despair and Crime: nor do 
they—no, nor the peasants {of Spain, of Germany, of Italy, of Holland, 
squander in the selfish vices of an hour, the produce of a week’s toil. The 
peasant is not selfish in his pleasure; he shares his holiday with his family, 
and not being selfish, he is not improvident: his family made him prudent, 
the same cause often makes the Englishman desperate.’ 


*‘ I think, however, that I need take no pains to prove the next character- 
istic of the English people—a characteristic that I shall just touch upon, viz. 
their wonderful Spirit of Industry. This has been the saving principle of the 
nation, counteracting the errors of our laws and the imperfections of our con- 
stitution. We have been a great people, because we have been always 
active ; and a moral people, because we have not left ourselves time to be 
vicious. Industry is, in a word, ¢he distinguishing quality of our nation—the 
pervading genius of our riches, our grandeur and our power.” 


*‘ Rogues among traders, and swindlers among gentlemen, there are in 
this, as in all countries; but they do not suffice to stamp the character of the 

people. There is no systematic mockery of principle with us, nor that sort 
of maison de jeu morality, which vou find * ‘among the philosophical éeyans 
of Paris and Vienna. A fine gentleman i in London is a formidable person to 
young heirs; but of these fine ‘gentlemen there are thank Heaven, not above 
a dozen or two. In private character, as in the national, an English patri- 
cian is rather the dupe than the receiver: at least he keeps his deceits for 
his parliamentary career.” 

Wherever I look around on the state of morality in this country, I see 
the want of the cultivation of moral science. A thousand of the most shal- 
low jejune observations upon every point of morality that occurs, are put 
forth by the press, and listened to by the legislature. Laws are made, and 
opinions formed, and institutions recommended, upon the most erroneous 
views of human nature and the necessary operations of the mind. A chasm 
has taken place between private and public virtue—they are supposed to be 
separable qualities ; and a man may be called a most rascally politician, 
with an assurance from his asperser “‘ that he does not mean the smallest 
disrespect to his priuate character!” Propping morality merely on de- 
corums, we suffer a low and vulgar standard of opinion to establish itself 
amongst us; and the levelling habits of a commercial life are wholly unre- 
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lieved and unelevated’by the more spiritual and lofty notions, that a well- 
cultivated philosophy ever diffuses throughout a people. 

[ have heard an anecdote of a gentleman advertising for a governess for 
his daughters; an opera-dancer applied for the situation; the father de- 
murred at the offer: “‘ What!” cries the lady, ‘* Am I not fit for the office ?”’ 
Can I not teach dancing, and music, and French, and manners?” “ Ve 
possibly—but still—an opera-dancer—just consider!”—‘‘ Oh! if that 
be all,” said the would-be governess, “‘ I can change my name!” I admire 
the naiveté of the dancer less than her sagacity; she knew that nine times 
out of ten, when the English ask for virtues, they look only to the name!” 

«« With us the word virtue is seldom heard, out of a moral essay; I am 
not sure whether it does not excite a suspicion of some unorthodox signifi- 
cation, something heathen and contrary to religion. The favourite word is 
‘‘ respectability”—and the correct meaning of “ respectability” may cer- 
tainly exclude virtue, but never a decent sufficiency of wealth: no wonder 
that every man strives to be rich.” 

‘‘ To the want, too, of a cultivation of morality as a science, all its rules 
are with us vague, vacillating and uncertain; they partake of the nature of 
personal partiality or of personal persecution. One person is proscribed by 
society for some offence which another commits with impunity. One woman 
elopes, and is “‘ the abandoned creature ;’’ another does the same, and is 
only the “ unfortunate lady.’”’ Miss “+ is received with respect by the same 
audience that drove Kean to America. Lady is an object of interest, for 
the same cause as that which makes Lady ——— an object of hatred.. Lord 
ill uses and separates from his wife—nobody blames him. Lord Byron 
is discarded by his wife and iscut by society. * * * isa notorious gam- 
bler, and takes in all his acquaintances—every one courts him—he is a man 
of fashion. Mr.—— imitates him, and is shunned like a pestilence—he is a 
pitiful knave !’’ 

And now it may be worth while to make a resumé of Mr. Bulwer’s 
notions respecting the English character. 

We are, in the first place, rather selfish than otherwise. But we 
are eminently generous. Poverty does not blunt our generosity: 
Even our criminals have been known to share their food with debtors. 
Yet poverty, in other countries a misfortune, is considered by us a 
crime. We care not how many descend into the lowest abysses of 
crime. ‘Thus, then, generosity is the character of the nation. Again, 
we are honest ; we know that it is the best policy to be so. But 
when we can get more of other people’s money by idleness than we 
can procure of our own by industry, we shall prefer to be idle. And 
in no foreign country is there so much improvidence ; we incur the 
wicked calamity of bringing children into the world whom we cannot 
support. We squander in selfish vices the produce of a week’s toil. 
The continental peasant, on the contrary, is not selfish or improvident. 
And yet a wonderful spirit of industry is our chief characteristic. 
This has made us a moral people, for it has left us no time to be 
vicious. Once more; although there are a few rogues amongst us, 
there is no systematic mockery of principle; no conventional mo- 
rality, such as it to be found at Paris or Vienna. And yet, looking 
around on the state of morality in this country, a thousand shallow 
and jejune observations, upon every point of morality, are put forth, 
Propping morality merely on decorum, a low and vulgar standard of 
opinion is established amongst us. We care not for virtues, we dook 
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only to the name. ‘The word virtue is seldom heard with us ;_ the fa- 
vourite word is “respectability.” Not cultivating morality, asa 
science, all its rules are vague ; we proscribe one, we acquit | another. 
We court ****, Mr. —— imitates him, and is shunned like a 
pestilence. 

And this is the English character, as it has been elaborately drawn 
by Mr. Bulwer! We contend that we have a perfect right to put all 
these extracts together, and to condence them, to the end that the 
spirit of his conclusions shall be more immediately brought under the 
notice of the reader. We defy him to impugn the honesty with 
which we have selected these specimens. We defy him to show that, 
in any one instance, he has been speaking of a particular class, and 
that we have given it a general application. That Mr. Bulwer has 
arrived at general conclusions from a review of the vices or weak- 
nesses of particular classes, we admit; but that is his fault, and not 
ours. He must permit us to take them as they are presented to us, 
namely, for conclusions affecting our national character. 

In truth, looking at the discordant and infinite elements of which 
the several classes of this country are composed—the conventional 
wants, the artificial desires of the higher orders—the real misery and 
distress—the abuse of good laws—the framing of bad ones—the 
stimulants to crime, and the insufficient inducements to virtue which 
operate upon the lower classes—taking a general survey of all the ap- 
parent phenomena which illumine, whether to purify or to destroy 
our moral atmosphere, it will readily be conceded, that a philosopher 
might well pause ere he put forth conclusions respecting our national 
character, drawn from a sifting and contrasting of so multifarious an 
assembly of qualifying causes. No wonder, therefore, that Mr. Bul- 
wer has signally failed in the attempt, being, as by this time he must 
feel himself to be, endued with just as many faculties that go to the 
formation of a philosopher, as his friend Mr. D’Israeli enjoys in his 
assumed character of historian. 

We shall take another opportunity of adverting to our author’s 
second-hand opinions respecting the Poor Laws, Education, and 
Modern Philosophy. It may be sufficient to say, that he has urged 
nothing with reference to the former two, that has not been advanced 
many times before ; and that he knows nothing whatever of philo- 
sophy—neither its history, its objects, nor its employment, 

We shall select two instances of the very common-place order of 
mind which it is Mr. Bulwer’s misfortune to possess, and we have 
done with him; on a future occasion, we may, perhaps, take the 
trouble of exposing his insolence and pretension in matters upon 
which he has, or ought to have, some power of discrimination. 

When Mr. Bulwer devotes a few pages to a review of our modern 
polite literature, and barely mentions the name of a man who—leaving 
out of the question his. merits as a philosopher, is a distinguished 
ornament to it—we mean Mr. Coleridge—we know that there is some 
private, personal and mean motive which has actuated him. But 
when he affects the philosopher, it is another matter. We see, and 
we despise his superficial coxcombry, and we laugh at his folly. We 
kno that there is no power on earth—not even his power of conceit 
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and impudence, that could ever have converted him into one; he 
has done his best, and we forgive him. 

Mr. Bulwer thinks that practical men are the last men in the world 
whose opinion ought to be taken respecting matters upon which they 
are practical men, and he illustrates his position thus ;— 


“Tf you want a reform on the stage, you would be told that the best per- 
formers are the most practical men, they have all an interest in the monopoly 
they enjoy; poor Kean, accordingly said before the Committee of the House 
of Commons that he heard the voice, and saw the play of countenance, as 
well at the back of the centre boxes at Covent Garden, as in the side boxes of 
the Haymarket. Mr. Kean’s answer is the type of most answers, on what- 
soever point, that you extort from practical men in opposition to thinking 
men! they reason according to their interests; practical men are preju- 
diced men; usually knowing the details of their own business well, they are 
astonished at the presumption of men who think to improve the principle. 

Now, we think, it requires neither a very practical nor a very 
thinking man to descry the surpassing absurdity of this. Kean’s evi- 
dence was not that of a practical, but of an interested man ; he did 
not reason according to his interest, he spoke in behalf of it ; it was 
not an opinion—it was a falsehood. Mr. Dowton, a practical man, 
also, gave directly contrary testimony. 

Mr. Bulwer is seized with a desire to exterminate popular fallacies 
Bentham had succeeded in destroying a few—if Bentham, why not 
Bulwer? He discourses of them thus—he opines that he has caught 
one, and he proceeds to slay it after this fashion :— 


«« When the world has once got hold of a lie, it is astonishing how hard it 
is to get it out of the world. You may beat it about the head till it seems to 
have given up the ghost; and lo, the next day day it is as healthy as ever. 
The best example of the vitality of a fine saying, which has the advantage of 
being a fallacy, is in the over-hacknied piece of nonsense attributed to Archi- 
medes ; viz. ‘‘ that he could move the earth, if he had any place at a distance 
from it, to fix a prop for his lever.” Your Excellency knows that it is one of 
the standard allusions, one of the necessary stock in trade for all authors, 
poets and newspaper writers ; and persons whenever they meet with it, take 
Arehimedes for an extraordinary great man, and cry, ‘‘ Lord, how wonder- 
ful!” Now ifArchimedes had found his place, his prop and his lever, and if 
he could have moved with the swiftness of a cannon-ball, 380 miles every 
hour, it would have taken him just 44.963,540,00¢,000 years to have raised 
the earth one inch! And yet people will go on quoting absurdity as gospel; 
wondering at the wisdom of Archimedes; and accounting for the unparalleled 
suicidalism of the English, till we grow tired of contradiction ; for, when you 
cannot convince the Squire Thornhills of the world, you must incur the mor- 
tification of Moses, and be contented to let them out-talk you.” 


Not satisfied with this triumph, he breaks out in a note thus :— 
“ Critics have said, ‘ what a fine idea of Archimdes!’ but how much 
finer the fact that refutes it ?” 

We cannot seriously imagine that there are many men in this 
country, save Mr. Bulwer, who would have committed a logical 
absurdity like this. Archimedes exemplifies the power of the lever 
by a strong figure—* Give me my lever and a prop, and I will move 
the earth ;” Mr, Bulwer proves that he could do it, very slowly in- 
deed; and thinks that he has refuted the fact, and exposed the fal- 
lacy. This comes of walking upon stilts ! 
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To conclude., We seriously advise Mr. Bulwer to leave off making 
philosophical experiments. His results are, like those of some of our 
popular lecturers at a mechanic’s institute, who never proceed to illus- 
trate a philosophical principle, but the machinery, from some unto- 
ward cause or other, is certain to fail; but Mr. Bulwer’s defeat is 
not to be attributed to the same cause—his results are ludicrous, be- 
cause his principles are unphilosophical. Let Mr. Bulwer take our 
word for it; by no conceivable process could he be elevated into a 
philosopher. His course is smooth ; the height of what should be his 
ambition, is obvious enough. He is still young, and may live to 
write many popular novels. 

He is still young—yes, he is, we believe, about thirty—a critical 
age. Dr. Young has said, 

« At thirty man suspects himself a fool! ” 
Let Mr. Bulwer be more suspicious for the time to come. 


SCRAPIANA. 


A German merchant at Valparaiso, fond of scientific researches, has lately 
had explored by a very intelligent Danish sailor, named Kenous, some dis- 
tricts of Chili, which have hitherto never been visited by European travellers. 
This man, it is announced, has made some interesting discoveries. In the 
Andes of Chillao he founda plain strewed with the ruins of a considerable 
city. Now as the actual Indians of Chili have always been monastic, and as 
the Incas could never firmly establish their dominion over that country, this 
city must have been built by a c:vilized people, that have since become totally 
extinct. We know that in other parts of South America traces of a high de- 
gree of civilization have been discovered, of which there are no longer any re- 
mains among the Indians who at present inhabit that continent. 


Corn Laws.—A sack of flour of 280lbs. in France costs 31s. English 
money, while the same weight in England costs 53s., making a difference of 
70 per cent. A ioaf of bread of four pounds weight costs in France four 
pence three farthings, and second quality three pence three farthings. But 
the French have no corn laws—property is more equally divided—trade is 
flourishing and prosperous beyond al! precedent. 


The handsome bridge of Dinant over the Maese in the Netherlands has the 
following inscription :— 
Ce pont & ete fait ici. 
A boy bringing a present of a basket of fruit to a lady in Southampton from 
a friend in the vicinity, after emptying the basket, and looking about 
anxiously, said—‘ Zooks! madam zaid she zent her compliments with the 
fruit, but I can’t zee ’em nowhere !”’ 


Ferdinand VII. on being informed that they were going to pull down the 
house formerly inhabited by the illustrious author of Don Quixotte, Miguel 
Cervantes de Saavedra, situated in the Calle Fravero, No. 20, at Madrid, 
immediately purchased the house, and has given orders to have it restored. 
Upon the principal front will be placed a bust of that great man. 

Brescia.—There has lately been discovered here a Roman temple dedicated 
to Mars. In making excavations in this edifice, a statue of Victory in gilt 
bronze was found, which by connoisseurs is pronounced superior to any that 
Milan, Venice, or Naples possess; it is supposed that there will be found 
near this temple one of those sumptuous country houses, with which the 
Romans had covered Italy. 
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One of the consular agents of France in India has written home to his go- 
vernment, stating, that there has lately been discovered in an Indian pagoda a 
MS., which details in the most precise manner the arrival of a man from the 
west, the nature of his studies under the direction of their Indian Brahmins, 
and his sudden departure. This book contains the physical and moral por- 
trait of the Saviour, exactly such as it has been transmitted down to us. It 
dwells upon his benevolence, his love of humanity, and his inestimable piety, 
which so admirably corresponded with the beauty and mild expression of his 
countenance. 


Last week a querist at Cowes, where smuggling is sometimes carried on 
to a considerable extent, asked a by-stander what animals there worked the 
hardest, and were the most contented with their labour? ‘“ Why (replied 
the by-stander), I shonld say the donkeys—for they carry angels by day and 
spirits by night!” | 

There appears pleaty of werk cut out for the second reformed parliament, 
there being not less than one hundred and thirty-four notices of motions 
placed upon the order book for the next session. 


The gas-lamps of London alone consume not less than 38,000 chaldrons of 
coals in the year. The gas-pipes of the metropolis, were, in 1830, of the 
total length of upwards of 1000 miles. 


Play-bills were formerly affixed to the numerous posts which formerly en- 
cumbered the streets of the metropolis; and hence the phrase “ posting- 
bills,’ which is still retained. 


’ An Inisu Rurriran.—He acknowledged that he had been present at a 
murder—that he had been tried and transported ; he thought he could sleep 
well if his hands were imbrued in innocent blood; would rather kill twenty 
men than take a false oath; if a man took a false oath he never could repent; 
but if he committed murder he might repent. He would not act as a hang- 
man for 100/.; he would not put arope round a man’s neck ; but he would 
shed the blood or blow the brains out of an innocent man; had rather do 
that than put a rope round a man’s neck convicted of murder. 


TO THE SAINTS OF * ST. BRIDE’S.” 


“ Take not a house in that part of the city where the people are 
ignorant and devout.” — Persian Proverb, 





——— 


Tue Saints, usurping sovereign sway, 
Command our city’s sinners 

To save their souls on sabbath-day— 
And go without their dinners. 

The butchers dare aot open shop, 
Nor grocers move a shutter : 

Woe to the wench who twirls a mop, 
Or goes abroad for butter! 

The publicans—unhallow’d elves! 
Heap angry imprecations 

Upon the Saints, who feast themselves, 
Though paupers want their rations! 
With beldames, of each apple-stall, 
The godly heroes granple, 

And preach to them of Adams full, 


Effected by—an apple! 
L. L. P. 
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DOMESTIC MANNERS. 





One of the most celebrated lawyers of the present day has often 
been heard to say, that during the whole course of his long and ar- 
duons career, and with all his professional experience, he had never 
yet been able to discover the true meaning of the word “ gentleman.” 
The Arabs have upwards of one hundred words for the horse alone ; 
but the copiousness of the Arabic is absolute poverty, when com- 
pared with the ductile flexibility of our English tongue, which pos- 
sesses a word that defines at once every class of his majesty’s liege 
subjects. 

« Gentleman,” however, is not the only word in our language which, 
as our French neighbeurs would say, “ fait le desespoir,” of our lexi- 
cographers ; there is still another term, the application of which is 
equally vague and indefinite—one that is applied to that nondescript 
race who, on making the tour of Europe in a well-padded travelling 
chariot, are deemed qualified for the traveller's club. But, by the 
shade of that prince of travellers, Marco Polo—by the shade of Baum- 
garten, whose eagle eye saw the traces of Pharoah’s chariot wheels on 
the shores of the Red Sea, when I look upon that “ servile Pecus,” I 
am not only tempted to say with Burke, “the days of chivalry are 
past,” but to go farther, and exclaim, the days of travellers are past! 

The bell of the Igrega Madre was just tolling the hour of Ave 
Maria, and the vesper hymn floated sweetly on the evening breeze, as 
I slipped out of the narrow precincts of a canoe, in which I had been 
confined for nearly two days, and once more stretched my limbs on 
* porto,” as it was pompously called, of St. Joam de Pernaiba, a little 
town on the banks of the mighty river of that name. For eighteen 
days previously I had been travelling through an uninterrupted 
desert, and after narrowly escaping the jaws of an alligator while 
taking a siesta on the banks of a river. After declining the warm 
and lasting embraces of a huge boa—after—but I must say no more, 
lest I shock my reader's nerves, or expose mine own to even a severer 
shock, by a charge of Brucism—suflice it, therefore, to say, with only 
half a skin, for the musquitoes and a tropical sun had taken woeful 
liberties with the other division, I arrived at the aforesaid Villa de 
Pernaiba, where so tranquilly flows on the tide of human existence, 
from the cradle to the grave, unmarked by aught to diversify its un- 
deviating strait line of monotonous uniformity, that my arrival caused 
even more sensation than that of a Russian grand duke, or a Turkish 
plenipotentiary extraordinary at Mivart’s or the Clarendon. 


** Tel brille au second rang, qui s’eclipse au premier.” 


In our last we endeavoured to give our readers some insight into 
the domestic organization of the aboriginal inhabitants of Brazil, we 
shall now reverse the picture, and exhibit the manners of the European 
conquerors—the Brava gente Braziliera, as they call themselves. 
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In all the maritime cities of Brazil since the removal of the court 
of Portugal to their trans-atlantic dominions, European civilization 
and manners have been fast blotting out all traces of colonial life. 
But in the interior, from the difficulty of communication, and from 
the scantiness of the population, the traveller may still behold the 
curious spectacle of a phasis of civilization such as existed on our 
continent two centuries ago. 

There appeared, at first sight, to be an artless simplicity, both of 
manner and mind, in these people, that insensibly led back the ima- 
gination to the more primitive and picturesque ages of mankind ; but 
this illusion was soon dispelled, for, on a nearer inspection, I dis- 
covered that it was coupled with the most shocking depravity. In 
Brazil morality appears to decrease in proportion as the population 
becomes ruralized ; and in the interior of that empire I have witnessed 
acts that would have induced me to suppose that their perpetrators 
had taken a high degree in the first school of Escroquerie in Europe: 
The enciente of St. Joam de Pernaiba might easily have been contained 
in that of Belgrave-square ; but it had its senado or camera, its com- 
mandante das armas, and a garrison of ten soldiers—a custom-house, 
and all the paraphernalia of a villa of the first class. From all these 
official dignitaries, as well as from the other magnificoes of the place, 
I received the customary visits of ceremony the day following my 
arrival. A stranger to their manners would have imagined them the 
most generous people in the universe ; presents of fruit, sweetmeats, 
&c. poured in from all quarters—-in fact, every thing they possessed, 
I was told to freely consider as mine own. But to my cost I soon 
learnt, that these high-flown professions were merely vox et pratterea 
nihil—a habit derived from their Moorish ancestors. On thecontrary, 
I never saw a servant approaching my door with a tray on his head, 
but I mentally exclaimed, 


‘« Timeo Danaos et dona ferente3,” 


for what with the douceur to the bearer and the return present, in- 
variably looked for, I was generally a loser by the transaction. Nay, 
I soon found out that there was as much art in making presents as in 
making a book for the Derby or St. Leger. Of six bottles of Rosolio 
that I one morning sent off as a present to a neighbour, four of them 
actually found their way back to me at the end of a week, presented 
by no less than three different individuals. Had I remained muth 
longer I must have found out some Brazilian Gully or Croekford to 
have made my presents (not my bets) by commission, otherwise, to 
use the language of the knowing ones, I should have been fairly 
cleaned out, for the very servants latterly used to bring presents in 
their master’s name for the sake of the douceur a I’ Anglaise. 
Notwithstanding its insignificance, the Villa de St. Joam de Per- 
naiba had actually, a few months before my arrival, raised the standard 
of revolt against the Emperor Don Pedro, and actually declared itself 
a republic, but which the terror of Lord Cochrane’s name alone dis- 
solved. Half the leading people of the place were under arrest in 
their own houses, “ en attendant” the arrival of a military commission, 
sitting at the time, and dispensing its leaden mercies in the adjoining 
M.M. No. 94. 3D 
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province of Ceara. I could not help one day expressing, in company, 
my sense of the folly that could have induce a paltry little place 
like theirs to take such a step, but I was cut short by a mode of ar- 

ument I certainly did not expect:—Have the goodness to tell us, 
Senhor Inglez, what was the beginning of Rome? A community of 
brigands, was my reply—Pois. And since that was the case, to what 
lofty destinies may not Pernaiba aspire, with her heroic population ? 
Fuimos vendidos, we were sold, or you would haye seen. J have al- 
ways remarked, that both Portuguese and Brazilians invariably /at- 
tribute all their disasters to treachery—a strong proof of the venality 
of the national character. 

It will be readily conceived, that the official dignity of the public 
employés was on a par with the supposed importance of a plan whose 
influence on the future destinies of the world would, some day or 
other, be so considerable. And, in fact, ceremony and punctilio were 
carried to a pitch of most ridiculous extravagance. On passing the 
house of a friend you were expected to remove your hat, though no 
member of the family should be visible. In returning the visits of 
ceremony I had received, I called on the Padre Vagario before the 
Commandante das Armas—“ inde bellum!” the latter, who had never 
heard of the revered maxim of “ cedant arma toge,” took it in high 
dudgeon, and declared that I was aspy. ‘“ Would that heaven would 
send us many more such spies,” said the revered padre, giving mea 
warm embrace. Now, whether this compliment was owing to the 
respect I had shown to the holy mother church, or to a sense of my 
own demerits, I shall not stop to examine, suffice it to say we became 
sworn allies. The Reverendissimo Padre was a warm admirer of the 
English style of living, particularly of our late dinners, a taste he 
took almost daily opportunity of gratifying, and which, as we were 
literally starving at the time, owing to a drought that had continued 
upwards of two years without intermission, was certainly a delicate 
mode of showing his admiration of Old England. 

One evening, I recollect—provisions at the time were dreadfully 
a padre and myself were just sitting down to a fine capon, 
when, 


** Medio de fonte leporis, surgit aliquod amari,” 


the worthy man was called away to administer the extreme unction to 
a dying sinner. ‘‘ Agora, amigo,” said he, “ you see what.it is to be 
a padre— Ahi de me!”—(I had been expatiating on the calm tran- 
quillity and dignified retirement of the ecclesiastical profession)—and 
casting a longing look at the smoking capon, he bustled off ; for my- 
self, on the gastronomic principle, that 


“Un diner rechauffé ne valut jamais rien.” 


And expecting to see no more of him for that evening, I plunged in 
medias res, when, in less than a Credo, the padre was back. He had 
been sent for by an old devotee, who had a megraine, and to whom he 
told me he had already administered the viaticum five and twenty times. 

Society, in a place where the women are kept in a stile of worse 
than Turkish seclusion, it will be easily conceived was at a very low 
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ebb: The chief occupation of the men was gambling. ‘That of the 
women of swinging all day leng in a hammock ; and the conversation 
of both sexes confined to the very narrow circle round which ranged 
their small stock of ideas. The existence of these people I can com- 
pare to nothing else than a stagnant pool. Still it was a negative 
happiness, for that mental misery, the curse of a more refined civili- 
zation, was certainly not theirs. 

Very fortunately for me there was residing in the villa a French- 
man, m the common parlance of the place styled merchant, whose 
store was a receptacle of every thing, from Champagne and English 
broad cloth to Agoua ardente and Bacelhao. He was, however, very 
unpopular ; for his habits of superior enterprise and industry had 
monopolized all the trade of the place. Loud were the clamours in 
consequence. Freedom of industry was declared to be incompatable 
with liberty and independence, and the interference of Government 
called for; but the Frenchman held his ground, as he often held it 
before, with a very different enemy in his front. For he was a man 
who had formerly moved in “ glory’s van.” 

“ C'est un drole de metier n'est ce pas, pour une homme qui a porté 
Pepaulette,” he would frequently say to me. “Mais Je me console par 
lire de temps a temps quelques Ode; d’Horace.” Poor fellow, with all 
his affectation of philosophy, he possessed that happy equanimity of 
temper under misfortunes which philosophy in vain aspires to. He 
first saw fire at Jena, and when the sun of Napoleon sank on the field 
of Waterloo, he was a captain in “ les Lanciers Rouges de la Garde.” 
The benumbing influence that chilled the military world, extended 
itself to the narrow orbit in which he moved, and suddenly hurled 
from his sphere ; on his return he was disbanded. I have sat for hours 
listening to the history of the eventful scenes in which he had moved, 
and often observed the tear trickle down the fine countenance on 
which the bivouac had left its traces, as he spake upon his former 
chief in terms of fond and bitter regret. 

One morning that I was at his store, the juiz or president of the 
Camera, honoured him with a visit. This personage had been 
formerly a Vaquero, and, faute de mieux, I suppose had been elevated 
tohis present appointment. With an air of dignified importance, he 
requested a private audience. It turned out afterwards that this 
Brazilian Minos wanted to purchase a bottle of wine. “He had no 
money,” he said ; “ but he was hourly expecting a remittance of two 
hides from a place up the country.” “ Voila un tableau de meurs qui 
est’ impayable” said my French friend, as he related to me the 
anecdote.— But 

«« Nunc est ad bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus o 

It was the anniversary of Brazilian independence, and a party of 
the Aristocracy of Pernaiba were assembled to commemorate that 
event. We had been regaling ourselves. Hear it ye Gunters. 
Hear it Jarrin; thou King of Cenectioners. With pine apple jam, and 
Guava jelly iced with salt-petre, and sipping some delicious Curacoa 
refrigerated by the same process. The whole party were lolling in 
hammocks swung round a spacious viranda, and mhaling the aro- 
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matic perfume of segars, such as Hudson or Friburg never dreamt of 
in their philosophy. 
** Nox erat et fulgebat luna serena 
inter minora sedera.” 


It was indeed a lovely night; the moon, the tropical moon, 
sailed high and bright in the starry heavens. Nox had put on her 
jewelled diadem ; and on her dark bosom shone resplendent the 
southern cross—while the smaller stars sparkled like diamonds 
through the dark foilage of the cocoa-nut trees, as they waived their 
graceful tops wafting towards us the aromatic perfumes of the neigh- 
bouring orange groves. There reigned a delicious stillness, broken 
occasionally by the distant notes of a guitar which danced wildly 
sweet on the evening breeze as the chords of an CElean harp swept 
4 the wind. The softness of the hour had lulled the joyous mirth 

the party till the silence was interrupted by an old colonel of 
cavalry..,“« Si senhor, senhor si,” he exclaimed, the invariable ejaculation 
with which the Brazilian breaks the pause that will occasionally in- 
terrupt the conversation, the micux soutenue. “ From what I have 
heard, and from what I have read—which, gentle reader, was mighty 
littk—England must certainly be an extraordinary country; but 
nevertheless, it is one in which I could but exist twenty-four hours.” 
“ And how so, Colonel?” I inquired ; “ we have ample means of 
neutralizing’ the cold of our climate’—for I confess I thought it was 
to that he was alluding. “ That isnot what I mean. Lstou Valente 
no frio. 1 am capable of bearing an intense degree of cold.” (I 
much doubt if the old fellow had ever experienced a lower degree 
than 70 in his life). ‘“ Then, my dear Colonel, in what consists 
your objection to Old England?” “ Why, simply in this—to the 
incessant report of fire-arms.” ‘ You must be jesting, surely ?” 
* Not at all. You are the second Englishman who has ever 
resided here—and I have observed that the occupation of you both 
has been that of firing at a mark from morning till night, from which, 
I infer it is the usual pastime of the English, and a most detestable 
one, too, it is ; for I have not had a comfortable siesta since your ar- 
rival here.” It is to be hoped the gallant Colonel was a better 
soldier than this wide application of the ab uno disce omnes shewed 
him to be a logician. 

I one morning shortly after this received the following laconic 
epistle from the master of a Mulatto servant I had hired :— 

* Senhor—If you shoot my Mulatto, remember his price is 250 
milrees.” 

At the risk of being styled a barbarian, I cannot refrain from relating 
the cause that produced this singular letter, illustrating as it does so 
strongly the manners of the country. On the previous evening, in 
order to amuse my friend the Padre Vigario with a pistol bullet, I 
offered to strike a teacup out of the hand of my Mulatto servant, 
a feat which, by dint of practice, I knew I could, without risk, at the 
distance of twelve paces, accomplish—and which was accordingly 
done, to the great wonderment of the Padu, who, to my surprise, 
insisted on me making the trial on him, but which I obstinately for 
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some time refused, fearing, as he had not been trained to the sport, 
that he might swerve into the line of fire. However, he overruled 
all my objections, and took his ground accordingly, with a small 
plate as his target. In the next instant crack went the plate ; but to 
my consternation, down went the Padre like a pigeon shot on the 
wing. To my great joy, however, it turned out to be merely 
a sudden panico that had come over him, which he was never able to 
account for. While this was going on, the master of my Mulatto 
servant accidentally passed, and, taking the liberty to look im at 
the window, he perceived his slave in the posture aforesaid ; but too 
polite to spoil sport, he merely returned home; and as a precau- 
tionary measure, wrote me the note as above. 

Although the foregoing anecdote plainly shews that the slave popu~ 
lation of Brazil, are out of the pale of humanity, valued only in the 
light of beasts of burden, still to do the Brazilians the justice, there 
is no country where that moral gangrene slavery exists, where the 
unfortunate victims of it are so humanely treated as in Brazil. No 
where in that country do we find that strong line of demarcation, 
which in our colonies so divides all bonds of sympathy between 
master and slave. Religion too, has spread her protecting mantle 
over the unfortunate African. On acquiring a slave, the first care of 
the pious Brazilian is by baptism, to have him duly received a mem- 
ber of the church, and with an amiable regard to their prejudices, a 
black virgin, and one or two black saints have been added to the Ro- 
znish Calender, whose festivals are celebrated with extraordinary pomp. 

For some time after my arrival, I may be said to have held a daily 
levée, and one would really have imagined that many of my visitors 
had taken a high degree at the Stock Exhange, so fertile were 
they in projects, that were to produce the most magnificent re- 
sults. There were diamond districts, that might be worked “ a la con- 
traband,’ mines of boundless wealth, of course known only to the 
projectors, which only required the aid of British capital, and British 
credulity, besides other schemes many of them as wild as any that 
ever entered the head of the hero La Mancha. As I of course turned 
a deaf ear to all their suggestions, I became very unpopular, and was 
further accused of fazer poco caso, making light of the good people of 
Pernaiba, so that like a disgraced minister, my anti-chamber was 
entirely deserted. 

One morning just as I was preparing to sally out on a shooting 
excursion, my servant ushered in a gentleman whom I had never seen 
before, and who advanced towards me with an energy of intention, 
that convinced me Ii was to be honoured with a hug, a mode of salu- 
tation, for more reasons than one, I always begged to decline. He 
was a little short, thick set man, with a piercing black eye, that ap- 
parently strove at a glance to see what I was made of, after pouring 
forth a volley of the most fulsome compliments, he looked anxiously 
around, and asked if there was any body within hearing. As he had 
something of the greatest importance to confide to me, being answered 
in the negative, he arose and spoke as follows:—“ That day so 
ardently desired has at length dawned upon our St. Joam de Pernaiba, 
that day in which her unbounded resources hitherto held in check, 
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by the jealousy of the province of Moranham, will now be rapidly 
developed by foreign science and intelligence.” Here I bowed) of 
course very low ; but not to fatigue my readers with the whole ofthis 
celebrated oration, I will briefly relate the object of a visit which he 
had previously, he said delayed so long, the better to lull the suspi- 
cions of his neighbours. At Villa Vicoza, formerly a Jesuit Mission, 
then about twenty leagues from our place of residence, he told me 
there was a large field, covered with innumerable tumuli, bearing an 
inscription ; from earliest infancy it had occurred to him, that these 
inscriptions related to some treasure buried there by the Indians; 
and which by means of my knowledge of languages, which he had 
taken into his head was extraordinary, he felt confident might now be 
discovered. If these inscriptions, said I, are as I suspect, in the abo- 
riginal language of Brazil, I must candidly tell you, I can be of no 
service to you in this matter. However I offered to accompany him, as 
I had long intended visiting the spot; it was therefore agreed between 
us, in order to excite no suspicion, that I should give out I was going 
to spend a week at his house, which was about a league from the 
villa. We must be cautious was his expression, for when you the 
least expect it, you are closely watched. The third morning after 
this conversation, saw us on our road towards Villa Vicoza, and the 
nearer we approached this supposed El Dorado, the spirit of my sin- 
gular companion appeared proportionably to rise ; he laughed, talked 
and frequently sang con amore, some stanzas of the patriot hymn. 


“« Brava gente Brazilera, longe vai temor servila, 
Qu ficar a Patria livre, ou morrer Pelo Brazila.” 


My own attention and reflections were directed into other channels, 
for upwards of two years not a drop of rain had fallen in this part of 
Brazil, the crops had failed, the cattle had all died, and famine, and 
its concomitant disease was making frightful havoc among the inha- 
bitants. We met columns of these unfortunate creatures, coming 
from the interior to the banks of the Pernaiba, where they could at 
least find water, and their appearance beggared description. Yet 
such was their indolence, that although living as they did upon the 
banks of a mighty river, the banks of which were so low, that by the 
simplest mechanical process, a great portion of the country might 
have been irregated, and the effects of the drought neutralized, no 
such attempt was made, and upwards of 5000 people actually pe- 
rished by famine, which the slightest modicum of industry might 
have averted. Here was an instance of the empire of climate, ac- 
cording to Montesquieu, /e premier de tous les empires, unmitigated in 
its intensity by the operation of moral causes. From what I wit- 
nessed not only there, but in other parts of Brazil during a residence 
of nine years, I have no hesitation in expressing my confident convic- 
tion, that the abolitionists will be woefully mistaken, in their caleula- 
tions of the supposed results of free labour It is perfectly absurd to 
cite India as an example, their population presses so narrowly on the 
means of subsistence, that the Hindoo has but the alternative to 
labour or to starve ; but the reverse is the case in the western world, 
where as long as one day’s labour will suffice for the subsistence of 
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the other six, the dulce far nienle, will be regarded as the summum 
bonum of existence. 

The sum was just making his exit through the balconies of the 
west, as we alighted at the residence of the Padre Vigario, de Villa 
Vicoza ; but such was the impatience of my travelling companion, 
that he would have dragged me off immediately to the spot on which 
was centred all his hopes; had I not told him that we should need 
the light of the moon to read the inscriptions, upon which you know 
Amigo every thing depends. No lover, I believe, ever more anxiously 
awaited the hour of assignation with his mistress, than did this man, 
the rising of the moon, but all things have an end, and at last we 
reached the object of our research, it was a large plain covered with 
small mounds ranged in rows, and surmounted with flat stones, 
placed perpendicularly, on the flat surface of which was burnt in a 
bright red colour some Indian characters, which it would have puz.- 
zled a Champolion to have decyphered; as I stood amid thir seene 
of death, and by the pale light of the silvery moon, and gazed upon 
these relics of a civilization long extinct, I insensibly fell into a re- 
verie, from which I was aroused by my companion, who in a tremnu- 
lous tone of voice, inquired if I had made out the inscriptions, No, 
nor does there live a man on this earth who can decypher 
them, was my reply ; “ but by referring to some of your dictionaries, 
do'you not think you may yet succeed.” Not a whit better, these 
characters are those of the Gentios as you call them, and in all pro- 
bability of a race which no longer exist; it is therefore bootless to 
attempt to decypher them. We retraced our steps to the Vigario’s 
house in silence, and when left alone with our reverend host, I could 
not help expressing my astonishment to him, at the mania of my 
companion. ‘ These golden legends,” said he, “ are the curse of 
Brazil, there is not a province in which there is not some tradition of 
rich mines that were formerly discovered, and of which all traces 
have been lost, and thus the wretched inhabitants dream away their 
existence in the pursuit of these fabulous I] Dorados, neglecting the 
pursuits of agriculture, on a soil that almost spontaneously produces 
the fruits of every clime. Your companion is not only convinced of 
the existence of this treasure, but what will surprise you still more, 
he is certain that you perfectly understand the characters, and that 
you have only feigned ignorance in order to appropriate the whole 
treasure to yourself, take care of him, therefore, for the people of 
these parts are a vindictive race.” I laughed heartily at this commu- 
nication of the good padre, and resolved to be even with my suspi- 
cious friend. Nearthe Villa de Pernaiba there was an Indian tomb, 
and which from the hideous noises that ensued from it, was supposed 
by the simple inhabitants of the country, to be the abode of an evil 
spirit, but which on exploring it, an act in their opinion, of almost 
super-human courage, I found proceeded from myriads of vampire 
bats, who had made it their head-quarters. I accordingly arranged 
my plan of campaign, and to speak a la Jomini, resolved to make this 
my objective point. The next morning I found him pacing the 
Verandah with a brow black as Erebus. He scarcely noticed my 
morning greeting. After enjoying for some time his disappointment, 
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I at length approached him, and exclaimed mysteriously, “ follow 
me to a place where we can converse in safety.” A ray of hope 
lightened up his dark countenance as we walked from the house. 
“ Senhor Antonio,” said I—“ what is at present passing in your 
mind, I can read as perfectly as I did the inscription on the Indian 
tomb. <“ Then there is a treasure,” he exclaimed—“ diga me esso— 
tell me that’”—and he this time succeeded in hugging me like a bear. 
“ There is, as you suppose, a treasure, but prudential motives led 
me to conceal it from you, lest your intemperate joy might have be- 
trayed itself to our friend the Padre, which would have defeated our 
enterprise—follow me, and you shall know all. On the wings of 
impatience he accordingly hurried me to the plain. “ Now,” said I, 
“mark me attentively, for it is on your knowledge of the country 
that our future success must depend.” In the most figurative language 
I could command, I proceeded to describe the position of the Indian 
tomb I have mentioned. 

“Christo Santo!” he exclaimed, “ it must be the tomb of St. 
Ildefonso it alludes to ; its position is so accurately laid down. “I 
candidly confess to you that it is the very conclusion I came to 
myself last night; and having now ascertained the position of the 
treasure, the next subject for our consideration, must be the means of 
securing it.” “ Well indeed may you say that, Cavallero,” was his 
reply ; “ for, are you aware of the stories current about that tomb— 
why, there is not a man in the province who will venture within half 
a league of it.” “ And can you give ear to such idle stories?” 
“ Idle or not. I have myself heard the horrible sounds that nightly 
issue from it. Nay—more—lI once saw something in the wood near 
it that froze my blood with horror.” “ The mere effects of a dis- 
ordered imagination. You surely will not hesitate to snatch the 
glittering prize, now that it is within reach?” He remained silent 
for some time, during which I could observe, from his varying 
countenance, that avarice was struggling with superstition. At last, 
breaking silence, he said, with great energy of manner. “ If this 
treasure is concealed in the tomb at St. Ildefonso, there it may lay for 
me, undisturbed, to all eternity ; for, were the angel Gabriel to de- 
scend from heaven, and to offer to bear me company, I would shrink 
from so perilous an enterprise. You can scarely think, therefore, 
that I will venture into it with a heretic like yourself.” 

I saw very little afterwards of this singular being—but he never 
suspected the trick I had played him—and always spoke in the 
highest terms of my supposed knowledge and wonderful discretion. 
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THE WIDOWED WIFE. 
A TALE OF FRANCE. 





Ar the extremity of a shrubbery of sweet bay that terminated the 
bright lawn of an inn, or auberge, in the hamlet of Andevin, arron- 
dissement of the Charolle, was a little bower so closely shadowed by 
the clustering shrub, as not to admit a single sun-beam, and so cun- 
ningly contrived that a common observer would not easily have dis- 
covered its entrance—and in that same little bower were seated, in 
secret consultation, Antoinette and Lily St. Aubert, the two nieces 
of Madame Delcourt, the proprietor of the before-named inn. 

“Well, well, Lily, I will tease you no more about it—though in 
in fact it is no longer necessary ; for, although you do not deign to 
answer me by word of mouth with sincerity, * one tell-tale blushes 
cannot deceive me.” 

“ Come, dear sister, I will be frank with you, and to be so, I must 
premise by confessing that I do love Baptiste Claremont—dearly— 
that is—I have done so hitherto ; but that must end. If he marries 
Madame Delcourt from choice—(and choice I fear—I mean, I think, 
must be his only motive) he is unworthy of my love—nor would it be 
correct.—No, no—I ought not, I will not.—But if he marries my 
aunt from necessity, or ¥ 

“ By the way—I know Baptiste has something of importance to 
communicate to you; he told me so this morning,” observed her 
sister. 

I shall not listen to him,” replied the other in a dejected tone. 

** Now that is wrong, Lily—very wrong—very absurd indeed.” 

* There our opinion differs, Antoinette.” 

“ Well, well, whatever opinion is right, or whichever opinion is 
wrong, (and I think my own right,) I have a scheme in my brain 
which J call a very hopeful one. You know Francois Claremont has 
begged his brother-in-law, Monsieur Le Grand, to be present at his 
son’s marriage with my aunt, and sign the settlement ;—now don’t 
cry about it, Lily !”— 

* Well,” said she, sobbing. 

“ And he’s expected down here, to-day,” continued Antoinette. 

“ Well,” again uttered her sister. 

“ Now, I’ve been thinking that he can't take any very great interest 
in the matter, inasmuch as he has never vet seen his brother-in-law, 
Monsieur Claremont—so, as they say he is a very good-natured man, 
I've made up my mind when he does come, to go boldly up to him— 
state the facts of the case—and beg his intercession. What say you ?” 

* Indeed, 1 don’t know.” 

** Oh, you're really quite stupid ;—but come along, we must go up 
to the house—come along, I say—and do dry your eyes.” Saying 
this, she parted the boughs of the shrub with one hand, while with 
the other she dragged, rather than led, her sister through the aper- 
ture, and they both stood upon the lawn facing the house. 

* Oh! see!” exclaimed Lilv, releasing her arm from her sister's, 
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“ There is Baptiste.— For heaven’s sake let me go another way.—I 
would rather die than meet him now.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense.—Indeed you shall not go another way.— 
Now just hold up your head—and don’t let him see you've been 
crying, or let him think you care a pin’s point for him.—Pretend to 
pick that daisy behind you, and wipe your eyes, girl.—It is so foolish 
—and mind—hush—here he comes. Well, uncle—uncle that is to be, 
I mean, how do you do?—yYou don’t look over well.—Hold your 
head higher, child.” This was said, as the play-books have it, 
aside.” 

“ How are you this morning, Lily?” said Baptiste Claremont, 
advancing with his extended hand towards her as he spoke, without 
appearing to notice her sister, ““ What, won’t you shake hands with 
me?” 

* Oh, you won’t speak to me, won’t you?” said the slighted An- 
toinette—“< Very well, sir—I wish you a very good morning—I shall 

o and seek some one who will answer when I speak to them, for I 
te to have all the conversation to myself.” ——“ Antoinette,” exclaimed 
Lily, endeavouring to detain her—“ sister—” 

“ Indeed, Lily, I must go.— You know I shall get a horrid scolding 
as it is—for my aunt has been waiting for me this half-hour to help 
her to dress—so good bye.—Good morning, dear uncle,”—and away 
bounded the beautiful girl towards the house. 

* Lily, Lily,—will you not even speak to me?” said Baptiste. 
“ Pray do not turn away,” he continued, at the same time gently de- 
taining her as she was preparing to follow her sister. “ Is this kind 
—or even just ?”—But leaving for a while his question unanswered, 
we will follow Antoinette into the dressing-room of her aunt (on the 
second-floor back, of the aforesaid inn,) who was standing before ano 
mean-sized looking glass, complacently contemplating her figure and 
effect. Although Madame Delcourt had arrived at what ladies term“ a 
certain age”—and which they interpret as the “ shady side of forty:— ~ 
still there was in her manner that peculiarly French light-heartedness, 
which made her appear a good ten years younger than she really was 
—and indeed her dress on this, the morning of her intended second 
marriage, in no wise served to diminish her good looks. A rich, and 
apparently te new, white satin petticoat, trimmed with lace, and 
fitting closely to her well made figure, was short enough to leave 
exposed to view an extremely small foot and well turned ancle— 
while a boddice, trimmed at all points with lace, although, perhaps, 
if doo strictly scrutinized, might be deemed as cut somewhat low, still 
seemed so studiously arranged, as only to leave exposed a finely 
curved throat. On her head was placed a fillet of real and choice 
flowers which she was carefully arranging at the time of Antoinette’s 
entrance, whom she greeted with a “ How is this pray?” and turning 
sharply round as she spoke, continued, “‘ Why were you not here an 
hour ago ?—How is it I say ?” 

« ]’m sure, aunt, I don’t know.” 

“ Don’t know! the same excuse, hey? that eternal ‘ don’t know, 
I’m sure ;—come—fasten me this band behind.” 

“ Yes, dear aunt—there”’—she continued, as she completed the 
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= allotted to her-— upon my word you look particularly well to- 
ay.” 

“ Do you think so?”—asked Madame Delcourt, whose anger was 
somewhat softened by this evident shew of taste on the part of her 
niece. 

“ Indeed I do—that tasteful head-dress makes you appear at least 
a full twenty years younger.”— 

“ Foolish girl”—exclaimed Madame Delcourt, though in a tone of 
unquestionable self-satisfaction. 

“* But in spite of that, do you know, aunt, I can hardly bring 
myself to believe that you are really going to marry Baptiste Clare- 
mont—although you are even now dressing for the occasion— 

** Mind your own busines, if you please.” 

* But you know aunt, you are older than he is by twenty-four 

ears.” 
me Hold your saucy tongue,—do ;”—replied her aunt—*“ what is it 
to you—or to any one indeed,—whom I marry—for I know it’s the 
talk of the whole hamlet—though, forsooth, it’s just the same to me, 
for the matter of that.—I am a widow—in prosperous circumstances 
—and I will marry whom I like :—what does it signify if Baptiste 
is a little younger than myself ?” 

« A little younger !” thought Antoinette. 

** However, it matters not what people think,” continued the bride 
elect—“ I have settled every thing with his father—and in another 
hour or two, when Monsieur Le Grande arrives, we shall sign the 
settlement, and be married.—It would, indeed, be strange, if after a 
widowhood of twenty years, I might not be permitted a 

“ How, aunt! is it twenty years?” 

* Aye—full that—You were not yet born, when my poor dear 
husband, Philip left me. Ah! that was a sad pity, but he would 
go to sea—and the consequence was, that he was shipwrecked,—and 
perished with all the crew.—Heigho ! ——I wish Monsieur Le Grande 
was come.” 

“Oh! you mean the gentleman from Paris, who they say is so 
rich, and whom Monsieur Claremont, although his brother-in-law, 
has not yet seen.” 

“ The same, my love-—He’s an upholsterer—nothing more—he 
fell in love with Monsieur Claremont’s sister, and though she hadn’t 
a sous, he married her. But come—I am ready,” continued 
Madame Delcourt, as, repressing with the back of her right hand a 
forward black curl, she took a prolonged, final, and satisfactory look 
at herself in the glass—* Do you stay below, Antoinette—and if 
any traveller arrives, attend to him.” 

“ Yes, dear aunt.” 

“ By the way,” continued Madame Delcourt, as they left the 
room, “should you see Monsieur Claremont, tell him I wish to see 
him particularly, will ye ?” 

“ Certainly, dear aunt,” replied she. And, leaving Madame Del- 
court and her niece Antoinette, to pursue their respective avocations, 
we will return to Lily, whom we left standing on the lawn with Ma- 
dame Delcourt’s bridegroom, preparing to answer the question he had 
put to her and, 
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“ What can you have to say to me, sir?” was the answer he 
received. 

“Oh, Lily, I perceive by your cold, your cruel conduct, that you 
think me a faithless villain—but by heavens you wrong me.” 

“ Indeed,” faintly uttered Lily. 

“ Aye, indeed youdo. Itis my father who forces me to marry 
Madame Delcourt, because—— pray do not turn away—if you will 
but listen, I will explain all—and you, instead of neglecting me thus, 
will pity me, I am sure; for believe me, dearest Lily, I ever have, 
and ever shall, love you? 

« And marry my aunt ?” 

* Why will you taunt me ?—What can I do ?—Will you but listen 
to my explanation ? 

*'Well!” said the distressed and anxious girl. 

“ You know, some time back, that your aunt lent my father 3000 
francs for a time, to pay off a mortgage on his farm, which would 
have ruined him.” 

« Well!” 

** His bond for that 3000 francs is now due, and she has offered to 
release him from it, on his effecting my marriage with her; he, over- 
joyed at the proposal, will not hear any reason, but has peremptorily 
commanded me to sacrifice my happiness for life, and marry her 
You hear me, dearest Lily, do you not ?” 

* Yes, Baptiste.” 

* And do you not pity me?—you know how dearly I love you— 
you must know it.” He again paused—and on receiving no assent 
from Lily, he continued, “I never yet have disobeyed my father ! 
never—in thought or word—although—but tell me now, but let me 
think, that you feel I have intentionally slighted you—much as I 
honour his commands, and I have proved I do~—he shall not be 
obeyed on this—one—distressing point.” 

* No—no—Baptiste—you must not do that. It would be very 
wrong.” 

“« Then tell me, have I exculpated myself?” Lily’s proferred hand 
was the only answer Baptiste received. 

** Dear, dear Lily—how very much I love you!” 
passionately. 

** God bless you, Baptiste—and though 
father—for God’s sake, let go my hand.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur Claremont,” said Antoinette, overtaking him from 
the interior of the house as he stepped on the lawn, “ my aunt wants 
to see you eee told me to tell you so.” 

** Indeed !” exclaimed he, “ then I must be off to her. I think I 
know what she wants me for—at least I hope I do. Is she dressed 
all ready ?” 

“ Oh yes—quite,” answered Antoinette. “ By the way—is Mon- 
sieur Le Grande come yet ?” 

“ Not yet, I’m sorry to say, and that makes me rather uneasy, 
though that he will arrive I have not the least doubt, as he says so in 
his letter ; and as we have never yet seen each other, I’m sure he will 
not reglect this opportunity of becoming acquainted with me. 
But where did you say Madame Delcourt was?” 
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“Tl take you to her; this way, if you please.”—And leaving 
Antoinette to conduct Mons. Claremont to his future daughter-in- 
law, and Baptiste to make a further assurance of his eternal love to 
Lily, (for which performances the reader is requested to conceive a 
lapse of ten minutes,) we will station ourselves at the entrance of the 
auberge, where a carriage and four has just stopped. 

“« Hallo !—somebody——house here! house”’——loudly called the 
late tenant of the carriage, as he stepped from it mto the house. 
“ Mind you give them a full feed, but don’t take the harness off’ — 
he continued, addressing one of the postilions, who was preparing to 
lead the horses into the stable. 

« Aye, never fear for that, sir’—was the man’s answer ; and then 
turning to two superbly liveried lacqueys, who had assisted him to 
alight from the carriage, he continued 

« And you had better go in, and get your dinners.” 

“ 'Thankye, sir,” said they, touching their hats, and went and 
did his bidding. 

“ Have I the honour of addressing Mons. Le Grande?” said An- 
toinette, as she advanced and held open the door for the admission of 
the stranger. 

« Yes, my dear yes ” he replied :——and a slight shade 
of thought passed over his features : he might have been thinking 
of his carriage—or horses—or what not. However (whatever might 
have been the cause of it), the cloud passed away, as with a smiling 
countenance, he said— 

* I am right, I fancy! This is Madame Delcourt’s inn?” The 
speaker was a short, fat, good-natured, cunning looking man, of be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age; he was dressed in a light green 
frock coat, nankeen trowsers, shoes with silver buckles, and silk 
stockings ; a broad black ribband was fastened round his neck, over 
which fell his long shirt-collar, giving him a combined appearance of 
respectability, comfort, and coolness. 

“ Oh, yes, sir,” replied Antoinette, in answer to the question of the 
respectable, comfortable, and cool-looking gentleman. 

“ Aye,——I thought I was right”’——he replied. 

“ T’ll run and tell Monsieur Claremont you’re come,” said Antoinette, 
and she made a movement towards the door. 

** Run and tell whom ?” 

*“* Monsieur Claremont !” replied Antoinette. 

* Oh, ah! no not just yet-——wait a bit 
what’s your name ?” 

“ Antoinette St. Aubert, sir.” 

“ Antoinette St. Aubert, hey ?——~a very pretty name, that, An- 
toinette.” 

“ I'm very glad you think so, sir.” 

“ Are you ?” 

** Indeed I am——because 

* Because what ?” 

“Oh! nothing in particular, sir.” 

“ Ah! but I must know why !” 

“ Why, sir, if you really must know——I thought that I wanted 
to ask a favour of you, but - 
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“ A favour, hey! well——out with it——I promise you I’ll grant 
it.”’ 

« Will you really, though ?” 

«J will indeed.” 

* What! grant it ?” 

«“ Aye——grant it.” 

** Without hearing it ?” 

“ No, I must hear it first.” 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you. 
a secret though”—— 

“ Well !——lI can keep a secret.” —— 

« Ah! but you’ll think it wrong of me to tell you, perhaps.” 

« No—indeed I won't do éhat either.” 

« Very well then—you know you are come here to sign Madame 
Delcourt’s marriage settlement.” 

« What !—” 

“ With Monsieur Baptiste Claremont, I mean !—” 

« Oh aye—I see—well—go on—” 

«“ And it so happens——but you must promise me faithfully not 
to tell !—” 

*« I do promise—go on—go on—”’ 

« Ah! but you must say, upon your honour !—” 


“ Upon my honour, then—” 

“ Well, I think I can trust you.—It so happens, you must know, 
that Baptiste Claremont doesn’t care a fig for my aunt—” 

“ Who’s your aunt?” 

«“ Why Madame Delcourt, to be sure—” 

« You Madame Delcourt’s niece !”— 

“ To be sure I am—.” 

“ Well, go on—go on—I’m interested.” — 

“ Thankye, sir—As I was saying, Baptiste Claremont doesn’t 
care a fig for my aunt!—but he’s desperately in love with my 
sister !—” 

« Well !— 

« And my sister now promise me, you won't tell this?” 

“ I do promise—any thing—every thing—go on—” 

** And my sister’s desperately in love with him !— 

« Aye—.” 

« Now you know, sir, it’s a terrible hard thing for a handsome 
young man to be cbliged to marry an old woman, when he’s in love 
with a young one—isn’t it now ?” 

“ Very, I should think—” 

« Now, sir, I've been thinking, that if you would, you might be of 
very great service to us in this matter”— 

“ Can 1? how?—I'll do it with all my heart and soul ; but first 
tell me—why does not Clerville—Isn’t his name Clerville ?—” 

“ Upon my word,” said Antoinette, laughing heartily—*“ you're a 
pretty uncle, not to remember your nephew’s surname—Claremont’s 
his name—Claremont—” 

« Oh, aye—true—Claremont—to be sure it’s a long time-——aye— 
aye—Claremont—but why doesn’t Baptiste Claremont—Clareville, I 
mean—dear—dear” 
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“ No—no—Claremont is his name.” said Antoinette, her ill-con- 
cealed laughter bursting out— 

“« Yes—yes—I know—did I say Clareville ?—how very odd—but 
why does he, if so averse to it, marry Madame Delcourt then ?” 

« Why, sir, I'll tell you—if you'll particularly remember not to 
tell, for it’s a very—very great secret—” 

“ You may quite depend upon me.”—Antoinette placed her beau- 
tiful lips almost close to his ear, and in a whisper said, 

“ She forgives your brother-in-law the 3000 francs, when his son 
marries her !” 

“ What! my brother-in-law take 3000 francs from his wife—his 
son’s wife I mean—”’ 

« Hush—hush—for heaven’s sake talk lower—” 

“ Well, well—never mind—you’re a very good-hearted nice little 
girl—and there’s a kiss for you—” 

“ I'm sure, sir, you’re very kind—” 

“And you may tell your sister to make herself quite easy—for 
after all I have heard, I promise you, upon my honour and word— 
I won’t suffer the marriage to take place. And now you may inform 
Monsieur Claremont I am here.” 

“ That I will, sir, directly 
to him what I have told you.” 

“ Not I, believe me—and you must be as secret with’the assurance 
I have given you, as regards every body but your sister.” 

“ To be sure, to be sure,” said Antoinette, and away she ran to 
communicate to, first Monsieur Claremont, and then her sister, the 
news that was respectively intended for them. 

In a few minutes Monsieur Claremont entered the room—< M 
dear brother-in-law, how are you? how happy—how delighted I am 
to see you! how are you?” As he said this, he clasped the object 
of his apparently tender solicitude, in his arms, and hugged him 
passionately. 

“ Oh! I thank ye—I'm pretty well,” said the latter, as soon as he 
had sufficiently recovered from the effects of his brother-in-law’s 
affection, as to be able to speak—*“ quite well, indeed ;—how are they 
all here ?” 

“ Oh! they’re all very well—and have been waiting hourly for 
your arrival with great impatience !” 

* Ah! I suppose so—quite natural—” 

“ But why didn’t my sister come with you ?”’ 

“ Why, poor thing, she’s got a little bit of a cold, and the doctor 
told her she mus’nt on any account leave the house—” 

“ Dear, dear’’—said Monsieur Claremont, in a sorrowful accent, 
“T’m very sorry to hear that—poor little Sophie !—how very pro- 
voking—she promised so faithfully she would come—” 

“ Yes, poor little Sophie, as you say—I’m sure she’s quite as much 
annoyed at it as you can be—and I assure you I’m the bearer of all 
manner of regrets and loves, &c.” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped,” said Monsieur Claremont despondingly, 
“but how’s my little nephew ?—is he quite well ?” 

“ Your nephew !—my a———” 
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“ Little Francois, I mean.” 

“Oh ! little Francois? Why, he’s quite well—as lively as a shrimp 
— if you could but see the little fellow dancing about . 

“« Dancing about!” observed Monsieur Claremont, in astonishment, 
* dear me! he’s very forward at two months !” 

«I don’t mean you to think, my dear Claremont, that he Jiterally 
jumps about! When I said dancing about, I meant— dancing about, 
you know—you understand what I_ mean—dancing about—on—in— 

«“ Oh! now I understand you—I was thinking he was somewhat 
unnaturally. forward at two months.” 

“ Oh! horrible— unnaturally forward, as you say.” 

* Poor little Francois! Is he like you at all ?” 

“ Why yes—I think there is a something—about the nose !” 

“ Ah! so my sister writes me—I suppose you mean to execute the 
settlement—hey ?” 

* T do?” 

“ Yes!” 

“ To be sure I do !” 

« That's right—” 

« But when am I to be introduced to your intended ?” 

“My intended!” replied Monsieur Claremont, starting back a 
good yard’s distance in astonishment, “ you mistake—it’s my son 
who's going to be married.” 

“ Well! I know—I know—I was going to say your intended —— 
daughter-in-law.” 

“ Oh! I beg your pardon. Oh! I'll introduce you to her directly 
—this way—this way. Oh!” continued Monsieur Claremont, stop- 
ping short, “ how very like you are to the picture my sister sent me 
of you——” 

« Ah! it was done by a clever artist,” and, so saying, they left the 
room, and soon joined, upon the lawn, a party of about thirty people 
(villagers) who had been bidden to the wedding. 

* Come, my friends,” said Monsieur Claremont, addressing them, 
“ let me introduce you ‘all to my very worthy and much esteemed 
brother-in-law, Monsieur Le Grande.” All seemed delighted at the 
introduction. ‘ Here, Antoinette,” he continued, “ run and tell your 
aunt that my brother in law is waiting the pleasure of her company 
oh! here she comes.” As he spoke, the figure of Madame Delcourt 
was seen passing in the room before them. She presently joined the 
party on the lawn, and Monsieur Claremont, leading his brother-in- 

aw, advanced to meet her. 

«« My dear Madame, allow me to present my brother in law to 
vou ?” 
 * Tam delighted to have the pleasure ———but, good Heavens !” 
said she, looking earnestly at Monsieur Le Grande, “ I do not know 
—but——” 

“T am delighted, Madame, at the introduction,” ssid he, as if 
endeavouring to remove the embarrassment under which she la- 
boured. 

“ Good God ! that voice’’"—she continued, at the same time pressing 
her hand to her forehead—-— 
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“ Oh look ! my aunt is ill,” said Lily St. Aubert, hastening towards 
her. Madame Delcourt only shook her head ; and, after taking a 
prolonged look at the man, who seemed so much to astonish her, 
exclaimed— 

“ It is he !—it is !” 

“Well, I know it is!”—said Monsieur Claremont, pettishly— 
“ and what of that >—have you ever seen my brother-in-law before ? 
Speak, Monsieur Le Grande—Do you know Madame Delcourt?” 

“Me! I don’t know her! I never had the pleasure of seeing her 
before in my life but don’t alarm yourselves—it’s nothing at all— 
the mere usual emotion attendant upon a first marriage !” As he said 
this, Madame Delcourt rivetted her black eyes upon him, with a 
keenness from which he was compelled to shrink. 

* But you forget, Monsieur,” observed Monsieur Claremont, “she 
is already a widow !” 

“ Indeed !—then I confess I am at a loss to account for her con- 
duct”—and, pausing for a few seconds, he added, “I came here, 
Madame, with the intention, and hope, of rendering myself service- 
able to you on your marriage ; but if I thought that my presence—” 

** My dear brother in law,” interrupted Monsieur Claremont, who 
probably began to apprehend fatal consequences from any misunder- 
standing between his brother-in-law and the bride, “ no offence is 
meant, I assure you, on my honour :”—then, turning to the latter, he 
added in an under tone, “ Really, Madame, this is a very strange 
reception to give my brother-in-law !” 

‘*‘ Are you sure he is your brother-in-law ?” asked she, in a similarly 
suppressed voice. 

“ If marrying my sister makes him such, he certainly is 

“ Aye—but are you sure he did marry your sister ?” 

“* Upon my honour, Madame, that’s a very singular question !” 

“ IT must—I must speak with him,” she continued, though speak- 
ing more to herself than to Monsieur Claremont, who had been 
addressing her. 

* Monsieur Le Grande,” she at length said, “ might I be allowed 
one minute’s conversation with you ?” 

“ Oh! with pleasure, Madame,” replied he. Still Madame Del- 
court seemed to hesitate. 

‘Could I speak with you—alone?” at last she said. 

“ Unquestionably” replied he—“ that is, if your intended husband 
has no objection.” 

“ None in the world !” answered Baptiste. 

“ What a nice bridegroom,” observed Antoinette to a by-stander, 
though loud enough to be heard by him; while at the same time she 
conveyed a glance full of meaning to her sister.—————- Meanwhile 
Monsieur Le Grande walked forward with Madame Delcourt. 

“ In what way can I have the pleasure of assisting Madame Del- 
court ?” said he, when he perceived, that although removed from be- 
yond the hearing of her friends, she still did not seem disposed to 
impart to him the subject of her communication. 

“* I—hone you will excuse me for what I am about to say—I think 
I know you ?”—She at last did say 
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* It—is possible, certainly Madame,’ 
cannot claim a reciprocal honour—” 

* Tell me, Monsieur, did you not leave your wife ?” 

« I confess I have done—that——” 

“ My dear—dear love—” exclaimed Madame Delcourt, suddenly 
embracing him with open arms—.” 

“ For God’s sake, Madame, remember what you are about, and 
whose eyes are upon you !— 

« Why! have you not confest ?’ 

“ Confess what ?” 

“ Why that — But it here strikes the writer 
that he is not doing a very correct thing in relating what passed 
during this conversation, and as the doing so might be deemed by 
some a species of confidential treachery, he regrets that he has already 
proceeded so far—and by way of endeavouring to make atonement 
for his fault, he will stop here-———— 

Monsieur Claremont, who had not happily witnessed the embrace 
of Madame Delcourt, presently advanced, and asked her if she did 
not think it high time to return to the bridegroom. 

'« Yes, I know—wait a minute—there’s no hurry —— 

“No hurry !” repeated Monsieur Claremont in amazement, “ why 
just now you were fretting that the clergyman had not come, and now 
he has, you say there’s no hurry—It’s really very extraordinary— 
Pray, Monsieur,” he continued, addressing his brother-in-law, “ are 
you the cause of this change ?” 

« Me! not I truly—come, nephew,” he continued, addressing Bap- 
tiste, ‘take the bride’s hand, and away to the church—’ 

* Why, really, as to that,” said Baptiste—* if Madame Delcourt 
sees so hurry—I must say I do not see why——” 

“ Madame Delcourt,” said Monsieur Claremont, interrupting his 
son, “‘I must beg that you explain this conduct at once—Is it that 
my brother-in-law 

“ Yes, it is—indeed it is’—said she, in a hurried voice, and with- 
out waiting to hear the remainder of his sentence. 

« How do you mean, it is’ —said Claremont. 

« Why,” continued she, “ since I have seen him I have had certain 
thoughts come across me—” 

« Certain thoughts !” said Claremont, in greater astonishment than 
ever—” 

« Oh! my dear uncle, how very much I thank you for effecting this 
change,” said Baptiste to Monsieur Le Grande.—— 

« Indeed, you’ve nothing to thank me for,” said the latter. 

*“* Monsieur Le Grande,” observed Claremont, in a voice of some 
authority—as if determined to call somebody to account for this alter- 
tion ; “ allow me to tell you, that your conduct on this occasion, as a 
married man, and the husband of my sister ae 

“I assure you, my dear brother, J have done nothing,” replied 
Monsieur Le Grande—“ it is all Madame Delcourt.” — 

* Well! I don’t care who it is, so as it is but somebody,” said Bap- 
tiste, as he snapped his fingers, and capered to the spot where Lily 
and Antoinette (both, after the assurance they had received, pleased, 
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though surprised spectators, of the passing scene), were standing—he 
took a hand of each, and, to an ordinary observer, gave each an equal 
pressure, while his face beamed with unsuppressed joy. 

“ Oh, my ill-used sister!” ejaculated Monsieur Claremont.— 

“Come, come, this is very absurd ;” said Le Grande,—* I wish you 
all a very good morning—it’s quite impossible for me to stay here to 
be taken for a ghost.”— 

“ A ghost !” echoed a dozen voices.— 

« Yes, a ghost—Madame Delcourt thinks me a ghost—therefore, 
as I have no wish to interrupt the ceremony, I will take my leave.— 
Madame Delcourt will doubtless explain her reasons for forming that 
opinion of me.”’ 

“ For heaven’s sake, my dear uncle, do not go!” said Baptiste, in 
alarm. 

“ Go, young man, and console your bride—for myself, my resolu- 
tion is fixed ; I go and order my servants to prepare my carriage for 
my instant departure.—Good day to you all ;—and so saying he 
hurried into the house. Everybody was for some time too much 
surprised to speak, and the countenances of Baptiste, Lily, and 
Antoinette bespoke their returning fears—many sought from Ma- 
dame Delcourt an explanation of Le Grande’s words—but she paid 
no heed to them.— 

“ His carriage! and was that beautiful carriage his ?” asked she 
of Baptiste, who stood near her. 

“ To be sure it was,” answered he,—“ and the lacqueys—and the 
horses—all his—as you seem to know him so well, you had better get 
him to stop !” 

“ T will—I will—I will implore him, as he loves me, to stop,” she 
exclaimed, half frantically.— 

“Implore him! Loves you!” cried Claremont, in indignation ; 
“however, without any imploring—he shall not go—he came here to 
perform a certain office for me, and until that office is performed he 
shall not quit this house—I will oppose it !’—— 

* And J.”—seconded Baptiste. 

“ And I,”—faintly echoed Lily St. Aubert. 

“ Then you had better make good haste,” said Antoinette, “ for see 
yonder !” as she spoke, and where she pointed, the carriage that had 
brought Monsieur Le Grande was seen driving away.—“ He is gone !” 
and I am lost,” were uttered in concert by the bride and bridegroom. 
—‘ You see Madame what you have done,” said Claremont; ‘“ you 
have driven away, by your unparalleled conduct, my dear brother- 
in-law ! 

“ A carriage !—four horses !—two lacqueys!”” said Madame Del- 
court without appearing to regard what her father-in-law was saying 
to her.—“ Why did’nt I wait ?—why did I think of marrying him?” 
and the looked round scornfully at Baptiste. 

“Claremont, who stood near enough to hear this remark, and 
whose whole thoughts were centered in the 3,000 francs, cared not 
to remark upon it, but observed, in a most persuasive tone of voice, 
“But you know, my dear Madame Delcourt, my brother-in-law is 
a married man !”-— 
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“ Chu, chu!” replied she, sharply ; “ don’t talk to me !|———and two 
postilions— all his—what have I lost ?” 

“Come Baptiste,” said Claremont ; “‘ take your bride’s hand.—” 

“ Indeed father, you must excuse me, but after what has happened, 
I cannot think.—But,” added he, suddenly dropping his voice, “ I 
see a sight which revives me.—-” 

Madame Delcourt, (who probably thought that if she went on at 
the same rate she was then going, she would have ultimately to re- 
main in the same predicament she was then situated ; that is, remain 
a widow, now began to consider it necessary to endeavour to obli- 
terate any little unpleasant feelings that might have generated in the 
mind of her elect bridegroom, in consequence of witnessing all that 
had lately passed), now advanced towards Baptiste, with one of her 
sweetest smiles, and said, “Come then, dear Baptiste, I will keep 
you in suspense no longer—Come we will——But see!” and she 
pointed towards the door of the inn, from which issued Monsieur Le 
Grande, dressed in the peasant costume of the country. Madame 
Delcourt rushed forward to meet him. 

* My husband—my dear husband—are you not my husband ?” 

“ Well Lisette, I suppose it is so—I suppose you are my wife !” 

“ Why, my dear brother-in-law! what means all this >—my brother- 
in-law, and the husband of my son’s wife !—What the devil do you 
mean? Why do you come here, sir, to disturb the family ? Go sir— 
leave the house Monsieur Le Grande.” . 

“ My name is not Monsieur Le Grande, it is Jean Philippe Del- 
court—I am xof your brother-in-law ; I am this lady’s husband, and 
my object in coming here, at this moment, is to preserve 3,000 francs 
in my family, that I fancy was on the point of being very unworthily 
bestowed.” 

Monsieur Claremont seemed quite satisfied with the explanation 
thus gratuitously made him, at least so it may be supposed, for he 
slunk behind, without another word, to the very back of the peasant 
circle, who were fast pressing towards the centre of attraction, Mon- 
sieur Delcourt.—The truth was soon known amongst them, and the 
long-lost Monsieur Delcourt was greeted with three cheers.”—— 

“* But tell me, dear Philip.” said his wife, regarding his altered 
dress—‘‘ what means this disguise ?” 

* Disguise! my dear wife—it was my other dress that was a 
disguise !” 

** What mean you?” asked she, in evident anxiety—‘ your car- 
riage?” — 

“My carriage! ha! ha! ha! ha!—then all your good people 
really did think that that beautiful carriage belonged to me! ha! ha! 
ha! well—that’s good—’faith its none of mine. I met it on the road 
—and as I was somewhat tired with a goodish long walk, I begged 
the coachman’s permission to get inside, promising him, by way of 
remuneration, that on our arrival at the first inn, I would defray 
the expenses of feeding the horses and treating the men. I thought, 
you know, I could promise that with safety, as he was driving me 
to my own house ; when [ arrived here, I gained, no matter how, 
intelligence of certain facts, so I was determined to divert myself a 
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little at your expense ;—so, on being claimed by Mr. Claremont as 
his brother-in-law, acquiesced in the claim, and passed off for such 
, —though how I escaped so long without detection is to me incredible 
—and had it not been that Madame Delcourt called me aside, when 
introduced to her, and taxed me with being her husband or his ghost 
—I really do think I should have let you have gone to the church 
door before I discovered myself.” 

« Indeed—you’re very kind?”—observed Madame Delcourt— 
evidently piqued at her husband’s want of gallantry, and possibly 
annoyed that the carriage he came in was not his own— 

“ But Lisette,” continued her husband, “are you not overjoyed to 
see me ?” 

« Yes—indeed I am,” replied she; “ but then the carriage, 
really r 

«Was not mine; but, as I have not travelled so many years 
without deriving some advantage from it, if you are bent upon a 
carriage—why a carriage you shall have.” 

“Oh! my dear—dear husband,” said Madame Delcourt, em- 
bracing him ; “ how very—very glad I am you're come back—but 
really Philip, it was very unkind your not writing to me for so long 
a time.” 

« My dear Lisette, it was quite impossible. I have been by turns 
in Spain—Italy—England—and America ;—by turns merchant— 
soldier— sailor—doctor ;—sometimes shipwrecked — sometimes impri- 
soned—sometimes this—and sometimes that—in short, there’s hard] 
any place where I hav’nt been, and hardly any thing that I hav’nt 
seen—why, Lisette! I mean to publish an account of my travels and 
adventures.” 

« Ah!” observed Madame Delcourt, “ all your miseries happened 
because you left your wife !” 

“ And pray do you attribute all my riches to the same source ?” 
asked her husband. <A general laugh, in which Madame Delcourt 
joined heartily, followed this sally. 

At this moment a note was handed to Madame Delcourt, who read 
it aloud. It was written by Monsieur Le Grande to Claremont, 
regretting that the dangerous illness of an aunt prevented him from 
attending the ceremony at Andevin. 

“ Never mind—never mind,” said Monsieur Delcourt, “I will 
supply his place—I will sign the settlement.” 

« What mean you—sign what settlement ?” asked his wife. 

“ The marriage settlement between Baptiste Claremont and my 
dear little niece here, Lily St. Aubert. There be only to change one 
name in it, you know.” 

Let it not be supposed that either Baptiste or Lily, or indeed 
Antoinette, had remained unconcerned during the progress of the 
discovery of Monsieur Delcourt’s real character, during the subse- 
quent interval. Thanks—congratulations—vows—hopes—and va- 
rious other well wishing, &c.’s had passed among them, and Antoinette 
now easily saw how it was the assumed Monsieur Le Grande was 
enabled to give so certain a promise that the marriage between 
Baptiste and Madame Delcourt should not take place. 
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On hearing his late announcement in their favour, Baptiste and 
Lily flew to him full of thanksgivings. 
* But I believe we keep the clergyman waiting,” said he presently. 
“ Here Baptiste, my boy, take your pretty bride’s hand, and away to 
the chureh! Come, my friends—to the church !—to the church! 
Ah! my pretty Antoinette!” said he, as he passed her, “twill be 
your turn next, I suppose, You see I can keep a secret. Come 
along—come along !” 
‘« They went to the church, and were married they say, 
And went to the father the very same day, 
Saying, honoured father, we tell unto thee 
That we are m-a-r-r-i-e-d !”’ 
And the ‘* honoured father,” in the shape of Monsieur Claremont, 
was not displeased thereat, as his son brought him a discharge from 
Delcourt for the 3,000 francs. 


MEETING OF MUNCHEN-GRATZ:—THREE AND THE 
DEUCE! 





Meeting of Despots—Diet of Frankfort—Apparent Disposition of the German 
People—Political and Literary—Their Supineness—Emperor of Austria’s 
Fears of a German Revolution —Ordinances of the Diet in Consequence— 
Last Argument of King’s—Duty of the Princes of Germany to Resist—Noble 
Instance of the Grand Duke of Baden in 1818—Sketch of Principal 
German States—Wurtemburg—Hesse Cassel—Bavaria—Hesse Darmstadt 


—Nassau, &c. 

We hope that Germany will yet make an effort to emancipate her- 
self from the degrading thraldrom that now, like an incubus, weighs 
down her energies. Swayed by a set of petty tyrants, who in their 
turn worship in abject fear the rod that smites them, what hope of 
freedom can exist for numberless brave men that now writhe in their 
chains, unless it be by a unanimous exertion of their own to demand 
a constitutional exercise of their own laws. They have a glorious 
example in France, and the ordinances of the Diet of Frankfort were 
not worse than those of Charles X. 

The despots of Europe are now congregated to wage war against 
the rising liberties of the Continent. The chains of Germany im- 
posed by the Frankfort Diets, will now be rivetted, and even allowed 
by the people themselves; who present the anomaly of a nation 
singing, with an almost ferocious earnestness, their songs of liberty, 
and dancing to the clank of their fetters! When tyrants confer, it 
behoves men to whom liberty is dear, to be upon their guard. Then is 
the time to make a stand. France by such means is already on the 
high road to freedom ; England has made a glorious step in advance. 
But Germany remains in almost feudal barbarity, still crouching at 
the feet of her detested task-masters. 

Despotism throwing off the mask, has made a solemn declaration 
of its principles. T hrough the organs of the German Diet, the 
monster has already proclaimed aloud what are its intentions and its 
prospects, what blessings it has in store we shall shortly see. It is 
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evident, that if the Revolution of July, and the Reform of England 
are the declarations of the one extreme party, the Decree of the 
Diet of Frankfort is the reply, which on the other side, the kings of 
Europe make to it. 

The apparent apathy with which the German nation have borne 
the suppression of their nascent liberties, was a matter of unbounded 
surprise to all who had for the last twenty years listened to their 
boastings ; their pretensions of patriotism, and of superiority in 
literature assumed and too easily conceded to them. Our own 
standard of the German character in general, having never come up 
to that of their extravags int admirers, we confess our disappointment 
has been comparatively less acute. The grand question agitated in 
the last century, “ st un Allemand peut avoir de lesprit” appears to us 
as undecided as ever, at the present day; at least, if by the word 
esprit is understood taste in letters, and common sense in politics and 
philosophy. A German is still the same laborious trifler in literature, 
that he was an hundred years ago, and the land now as then, is over- 
run by philologers and savants, ‘the height of whose literary ambition 
is to edite a classical author, or to hold a fierce and virulent comer 
versy concerning the Eolic Digamma. German literature, to be 
any avail in the approaching contest, must descend a little from fe 
sublime speculations and hazy heights, and be somewhat more con- 
versant with whatever touches the physical necessities of man. She 
has more need of making advances towards breaking her feudal 
chains than of making any farther progress in the w ‘orld of ideas 
and sentiments. With what feelings must we regard the man who 
can pass his life-time in meditating upon the summum bonum, when 
he himself is at the beck of a petty prince, and his peasantry are 
adscriptt glebe within a few miles of his dwelling as was the case 
near Hamburgh not twenty years ago! Cut off from participating 
in any share of the government of their country, the citizens of easy 
fortune retire into the insignificance of domestic life to dream of the 
doctrines of the Stoic or Epicurean philosophy, the Ideologists and 
sluggish and willing slaves a ee upon with impunity by every 
petty despot, the men whom Napoleon and Tiberius would have 
ruled with a rod of iron. When will Germany cease to be other 
than the “ schiavi brutal” which Petrarch denominated them! O 
quam parali ad servitulem homines! But what matters it toa German 
that he is taxed without representation, when he has Kant and 
Schelling to console him. And what slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune can touch him, when he can fiddle more learnedly 
than the Greeks themselves. When Paganini himself is challenged 
to a trial of skill on an Austrian theatre, can Germany attain to 
higher glory ? 

Venimus ad summum fortune ! 
Psallimus—Achivis doctius.x—Horace. 


The voices of most men would have declared, that by the ordinance 
of Frankfort, Germ: any was placed in the same situation as that in 
which France was place <1 by the ordinances of July, and that it was 
her duty to obtain in her turn, a position among nations, or resign 
herself to a slavery, yet more intolerable than that which oppressed 
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her. The Decree decides the future fate of Germany, and we may 
regard it as of still greater importance than that of Charles X. In 
July it was a single prince who placed himself arbitrarily in advance, 
it was one of those flashes of lightning, which illumine the horizon 
of a calm and serene day, the harbingers of a storm, whose relations 
and extent we do not perceive at the time. But in this case, the 
whole line of Despots deploys itself upon the political scene, their 
banner is raised, and they have given Europe to understand, what are 
the public rights and law, according to which they intend to govern 
the destiny of the people. Nations who flattered themselves with 
the hope that the last revolution of France would have served as a 
lesson, and would have taught them to abandon to the necessity of 
the times, certain dogmas of their arbitrary creed, clearly perceive, 
that they have laid aside none of their principles or antipathies, and 
that the example of the two great constitutional nations has only con- 
firmed them more and more in their obstinacy and arrogance. 

The declaration of the German Diet is but another link in the 
chain, with which the Congress of Vienna, in their chimerical hope 
of having finally consummated their act, had bound the happiness of 
the people. “ All the powers,” it was then said, “of necessity, 
requiring to be united in the head of the State, the Sovereign ought 
not to be tied down to the co-operation of the Chambers, except in 
the exercise of certain rights.” Is it in virtue of these certain righis 
allowed to the people by their Constitution, that it is now-a-days 
declared the States can in no case refuse taxes, and the discussions of 
their Chambers ought to be superintended by a commission of the 
Diet? In the face of France which has finished her revolution, and 
England which has brought about her Reform ; this firman of de- 
spotism arrived upon the political scene, and from its matchless 
assurance, one would be led to suppose, that Charles X. had triumphed 
over his insurgents, or that the Duke of Cumberland was President at 
St. James’s. The stupid people of Germany have not the brains to 
judge of the extent and importance of this event ; they have not the 
tact and political courage, which in constitutional countries, renders 
the people so far-sighted in these cases. This apathy might have 
been accountable a few years ago, when both the internal and external 
relations of Germany were so differently circumstanced, when in 
England there ruled Castlereagh, and in France, the Bourbons, but 
now it is unaccountable. The Emperor of Austria, however, at the 
head of the Diet, fears that even slaves may be excited by long acts 
of tyranny, for he himself declares “ that the revolution in Germany 
marches onwards to its maturity with gigantic strides.” In the face 
of these new difficulties, real or imaginary, despotism unfolds new re- 
sources. An Ordinance destroys the liberty of the press. The cen- 
sorship which was formerly imposed upon writings of twenty pages, 
is now extended to all foreign books, whose circulation is absolutely 
forbidden, and the system of Austria is thus extended to all Germany. 
A special commission is charged with the surveillance of the Cham- 
bers, and the debates of the constitutional assemblies are no longer 
any thing else than the disputes of coffee-house politicians, subjected 
to the espionage of police ; and now comes the conference of Munchen- 
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gratz to cinch the measure. Surely this is too much for the dignity 
of the people to bear. If the commission of the Diet, making use ot 
the powers with which it is invested, should dare to invade the 
liberty of a single deputy, this might possibly become a rallying point 
for the people. Is it in anticipation of such an event that Austria 
and Prussia now retain on service such immense armies? If it be so, 
and if such a contingency should happen, it would be seen what would 
be the conduct of the mass of the people when the thunder of cannon, 
the last argument of kings, came to decide before them a question of 
the pm or of the House of Deputies. 

There is not a more evident violation of constitutional law than 
the act of those ministers who sign the resolutions of the Diet of 
Frankfort. A prince who had truly at heart the interests and the 
rights of his people, and had steadily opposed the usurpation of the 
Diet would have possessed his throne more firmly than ever. A 
recent instance of what the firmness of a prince, when placed under 
the protection of his people, can effect, is not without interest. In 
1818, at the time of the serious quarrel which took place after the 
peace of Vienna, between Bavaria and the Duchy of Baden, the 
Grand Duke of Baden, after a long altercation, and when every thing 
seemed to go against him, addressed the following letter to his oppo- 
nent. 

“ Sine,—I am not surprised at the position in which I find my- 
self placed; nothing astonishes me ; I am prepared for every thing : 
but I declare to you that if it be their intention to snatch from me 
by force what they shall never obtain willingly, I shall in my defence 
make an appeal to public opinion, and your Majesty will with diffi- 
culty find a more powerful ally.” 

These emphatic words, which were addressed to Austria and 
Prussia as well as to Bavaria, whose cause those powers 5 spa 
did not fail in their effect. ‘The Grand Duke came out of the quar- 
rel triumphantly. If the father of the present Grand Duke knew 
the power of public opinion so well when there was an attempt made 
to diminish his territory and his rights as sovereign, why is the son 
ignorant when an attempt is made to change a king into a vile goaler 
of his people, and to make him break his royal oaths pronounced in 
the face of the whole world. The excuse is not then admissible on 
the part of any government however limited in extent. The crime 
of the ministers is clear. 

It is now necessary for the people ¢o aci—violence may be averted. 
For the defence of their cause no other means are yet necessary than 
what the law affords. When the Diet passes from threats to violence, 
it will be time enough then to oppose force to force. But even then 
it is necessary that their political education should keep pace with 
their power, that they be instructed in their rights and duties. We 
see what ages it has taken Englishmen, what trials and political tem- 
pests to acquire the knowledge requisite for the conducting a consti- 
tutional monarchy. If an unanimous voice is not raised against the 
declaration of the Diet, it is because there does not yet exist among 
the multitude a feeling of its importance and injustice. It will not 
be, as in France, by an instantaneous explosion that the people will 
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attack but by a progressive movement. Protestations have already 
commenced in many places. We hope the example will not be lost, 
and in proportion as individual discussion, so powerful in Germany, 
increases the circle of propagation, we shall perhaps see energy 
arise along with conviction. The system of intellectual prohibition 
can for some time stop on the frontiers of kingdoms, the powerful 
commerce of ideas but once imported among the people they will 
take root, fructify, and spread themselves like the green bay tree. 
It will be interesting to consider the part which each individual state 
vf the Germanic Confederation will have to act in future. The intel- 
lectual statistics of the country will not be less important. 

Wurtemberg, which has been so quiet during the present time, 
occupies notwithstanding the first rank among the people of Ger- 
many. The pretensions of the prince who wished to infringe the 
charter, were obliged to yield before the unanimity of his subjects, 
who acquired for their country a constitution the most popular and 
liberal in Germany. The reception given at Stutgard to the decia- 
ration of Frankfort is a happy omen of what may be expected of 
them by and by. 

The people of Hesse Cassel have shewn no less firmness. Op- 
pressed since 1815 by the most odious despotism, they have almost 
emancipated themselves during the last two years. Their constitu- 
tion is a victory which they have gained over the prince, and a jewel 
over which they watch with the greatest solicitude. If any thing is 
to be feared, it is rather that they will be compromised by their 
ardour. The position of this country, and its mountainous nature, 
are advantages which in the event of a general war would not be 
without importance. 

Of all the constitutional states of Germany, Bavaria is the most 
powerful from its extent. It has possessed a constitution since 1818, 
but the body of the people is in general much less enlightened than 
in Wurtemberg. In the north, political knowledge is widely disse- 
minated, and in these latter times Rhenish Bavaria, so often placed 
in advance upon the scene of contest, seems to have forgotten its un- 
importance in its eagerness and activity. The cause of freedom will 
have a powerful position on the Rhine. The liberal institutions 
which the Duchy of Baden possesses have given it great importance, 
but we are sorry that this seems to have degenerated into a narrow 
and absurd opinion of its own nationality. Its government, however, 
pronounced in favour of the Diet. 

In the Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, the people are poor and 
miserable ; insurrections of the peasantry a little after the revolution 
of July, took place every where, indicating their disaffection. ‘The 
Chambers of this State have however resolved to resist the interfe- 
rence of the High Commission with their freedom of debate. The 
have remonstrated with the Sovereign, and it has to be seen whic 
party will give way. The Chambers could hardly have proceeded 
to this step without the hope or prospect of support from the rest of 
Germany. 

The people of Nassau are prevented by the force of their powerful 


neighbours alone, from rising. No constitution has ever been more 
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frequently and more grossly violated, and no government has ever 
been more blind and tyrannical. 

The people of the North of Germany are generally less advanced 
than those in the South. The feeling of nationality belongs as yet 
only to the better class of people. In Hanover, Saxony, and the 
Duchy of Brunswick, political knowledge seems equally spread. 

We shall hasten to conclude this rapid ‘review of the political opi- 
nion of the German people. We have shown what opposition the 
measures of the Diet have raised, and pointed out in what manner 
this even most insignificant resistance may be constitutionally in- 
creased. The friends of constitutional liberty, at all events, may rest 
assured that Germany will never entirely fall back under the ancient 
yoke of despotism, and that some political reform must be the cunse- 
quence one day of its religious reform. The sentiment of patriotism 
must overleap the narrow limits of frontiers, and unite all the petty 
states into a single nation. Germany, then tearing asunder the bonds 
which confine her, and feeling her dignity and her strength, will 
enter into the European family with the rank which is suitable te the 
daughter of the Cesars. Italy also, but here we must not trust 
ourselves on that subject— 

Tomb of Arminius! render up thy dead, 
Till like a standard from a watch-tower’s staff, 
His soul may stream o’er the tyrant’s head : 
Thy victory shall be his epitaph, 
Wild Bacchanal of Truth’s mysterious wine, 
King-deluded Germany ! 
His dead spirit lives in thee. 
Why do we fear or hope—we are already free! 
And thou lost paradise of this divine 
And glorious world! thou flow’ry wilderness ! 
Thou island of eternity! thou shrine! 
Where desolation clothed in loveliness 
Worships the thing thou wert! O Italy! 
Gather thy blood inte thy heart !—repress 
The beasts who make their dens thy sacred palaces! 


AN ATTACK UPON THE “ RIGHTS OF MAN.” 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 





Count ZeNoBIO was one of the wealthiest landed proprietors 
among the Venetian Nobility, under the ancient government of that 
Republic; but in consequence of his jacobinical principles, and perhaps 
actions, he was proscribed by the State Inquisition, and all his estates 
confiscated or sequestrated. A conformity of political views led to 
his acquaintance in Paris, with Paine, who, when the treaty of peace 
was negociating by Buonaparte at Campo Formio, between the French 
Republic, and the Empercr of Germany, prevailed on the member 
of the French Directory, Reveilliere Lepaux, the patron of Buona- 
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parte, to write to that general to stipulate for a private article in the 
treaty, requiring the restitution of Count Zenobio’s property in the 
Venetian territory. This having been effectuated, the Count’s grati- 
tude to Paine induced him to invite the latter to consider his house as 
a home, and Paine accordingly was a constant visitor at Zenobio’s 
residence, in Paris and in the country. 

The Count had taken a beautiful mansion and demesne, at a place 
called Plaisépiquer, about half a league from Sceaux, and Paine, 
who used to stay there for several days together, had a room in it 
wholly appropriated to his use. Paine was rude in his manners, 
domineering, and somewhat peevish ; fond of his bottle, though a 
man always ready to do a friendly action, and very kind to those he 
considered hisinferiors; Zenobio a learned, highly accomplished and po- 
lite gentleman. It happened that on a Sunday evening, sometime inthe 
year 1798, he was sitting at table, after dinner, next to Count Zeno- 
bio; there was a tolerably large party, and among others was citizen or 
Monsieur D , (a very particular friend of the Countess’s),one of the 
Secretaries of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, whose little child, a 
boy of about two or three years old, was placed on the table, where 
he was trotting about, knocking down the glasses, spilling the wine, 
pelting the fruit, and kicking up a devil of a noise. On his approach- 
ing Paine, who was deeply engaged in a political discussion with the 
Count, onwhich he might fancy the fate of Empires depended, Paine 
turned round to a servant, and said snappishly, “ take this troublesome 
brat away out of the room.” Madame Zenobio, (an Englishwoman, 
and who ruled the roast), immediately said, commmandingly, “ Mis- 
ter Paine, that child shal] remain wherever J am.—‘ Then,” said 
Paine, unhesitatingly, “ take yourselves off, both together.” On 
this, the Countess looked thunders at her little Count, who, rising 
from table, said, “ Mr. Paine, the Countess Zenobio is in her own 
house, if any one, sir, is to leave the room, it must be you.” Paine 
left the room immediately, went to his chamber to make up his 
bundle for departure, (a philosopher’s luggage is generally of small 
bulk), and having written a challenge to Count Zenobio, went back 
to the dining-room, and asked if he could be accommodated with the 
carriage to take him to Sceaux, where he would find the stage for 
Paris. This was, of course, assented to. 

It happened that when Paine returned to the dining-room, Count 
Zenobio was standing with his back to the fire and his hands behind 
him; Paine assumed exactly the same position, and for the purpose of 
preventing the act of delivering the challenge from being seen by the 
ladies, who were still there, he slipped the paper into the Count’s hand 
behind, who never suspecting its import, read it immediately, tore it, 
and threw the scraps in the fire, without saying a word. Paine instantly 
gave him a slap in the face! Then all became uproar and confusion ; 
the male visitors flew at Paine ; the ladies screamed and fainted ; the 
servants came to their master’s assistance. Louis, the old butler, the 
big fat Dutch footman, the humpbacked Italian Latin secretary, 
cooks, scullions, dogs, and stable-boys, all, all attacked the unhappy 
Paine, who was knocked down, mauled, and merely escaped broken 
bones by the number and scramble of the assailants, and by the 
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arrival of the Commissary of Police, whom one of the servants had 
gone to seek, and who, having inquired into the origin and progress 
of the battle, addressed the Count and Paine to this effect :—“ Gentle- 
men, you are old friends and good Republicans, the cause of your 
difference is trifling—your honour is untarnished—pray make up this 
trifling dissention, which is unworthy the high reputation you both 
maintain in Europe, whose eyes are ever directed to you as examples 
of all that is dignified and decorous in society, and try to forget that 
your happy friendship has ever deviated from the paths of cordial and 
mutual esteem. Soyez amis, Messicurs, soyez heureux.” Ever since 
the commencement of the French Revolution, the recommendation of 
a Commissary of Police has had peculiar weight in every class of 
society in France; and Paine was accordingly bundled off in the 
Count’s carriage to Sceaux, whence he reached Paris the same eve- 
ning. 

Count Zenobio having, during the night, reflected on the unfortu- 
nate occurrence, went the next morning to a mutual friend in Paris, 
to consult with him on what was to be done in such a predicament ; 
saying, that as Paine had really been insulted in his house, he deemed 
it would be only proper to give him the satisfaction due from one 
gentleman to another, and requested that friend to wait on Mr. 
Paine without delay, to mention he accepted his challenge, and would 
meet him when time and place should be appointed. 

The friend went off to Paine, found him, at half-past eleven, still 
in bed at his lodgings, in the Rue de Odéon, ecratched, battered, and 
bruised, like a common prize-fighter, and having communicated the 
Count’s message, received for answer ;—“ What, sir, J meet, J fight 
a fellow who, when he had had a smack on the chops, sent for a 
Commissary of Police!! No, sir, go tell the little long-nosed con- 
temptible brute, I shall lampoon him.” 

Paine, however, was not an universal genius ; he was not a poet ; 
but he wrote the following verses :— 


1. 
Walking along the other day, 
Upon a certain plan ; 
I met a nose upon the way, 
Behind it was a man. 
2. 
I called unto this nose to stop, 
And when it had done so, 
The man behind it then came up, 
And made ZENOBIO. 


When this doggrel made its appearance among the refugee English 
in Paris, most of whom were indebted to Count Zenobio’s generosity 
and hospitality, it gave general disgust; but one of them, a Mr. 
Thompson, who was much attached to the Count, took up the cudgels 
for his friend, in the following lines, as a reply : 

1 


Walking along the other day, 
I met a face, ’twould suit a vicar ; 
It did a ruddy moon display ; 
Behind it reel’d a form in liquor. 
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9- 
This face displayed a deal of Pain, 
For it had allowed all its Rigwds ; 
And nothing human did remain ; 
Brandy had drown’d the inward lights. 


3. 
Unhappy face! led by the nose, 
From bowl to bowl, from can to can; 
Philosophers, learn from its woes 
To know the wrongs and Riyhis of Man. 





* THE MAN WITH THE —. 


A MYSTERY. 
* All the world’s a stage.”—SHAKPEARE. 


Ir was during a whim-prompted love of locomotion that I one 
morning mounted the Dover coach, and, having secured a comfort- 
able seat on the roof, I indulged myself with a pinch of Skinner's 
“19,” and offered the box to a person who sat opposite—such being 
my usual method of introducing myself to strangers. 

** Not I, sir,” said he; “ I never snuff. Thank heaven! I’ve no 
small vices; I can find other ways to cheat Time’s wings of their 
lead.” 

The speaker was a singular looking being, possessed of sharp 
animated features and a quick dark eye. His attire was strangely 
fashioned, and consisted of a suit of prepared canvas; a hat covered 
with the same; gloves, of ditto, and a pair of brown shoes armed 
with double soles. Somewhat disconcerted, I sought for something 
else to occupy my mind, and soon found it in contemplating the 
objects around. Ny companions were, as I afterwards found, a half- 
pay officer, a methodist parson, who we called the “ gentleman in 
black,” and my friend with the canvas coat. Our conversation was 
at first confined to the localities through which we passed. The Park, 
the noble hospital of Greenwich, and the majestic silver-bosomed 
Thames, which sweeps in front, form as varied a series of views as 
the lovers of the picturesque could well desire ; not to mention the 
emotions excited by a bird’s-eye peep at the glorious edifice—the 
retreat of heroes—bringing to mind a thousand glorious deeds of old, 
with a thousand tales of peaceful security in recompense. The gen- 
tleman with the canvas clothes gave utterance to his thoughts on the 
subject in language which astonished me. It was really eloquent. 

« « Cheat Time’s wings of their lead!’ you would rob his glass of 
half its sand,” vidleinndl the officer, who was evidently an enthusiast, 
and had been considerably amused by the traveller previous to my 
accession to the party. 

“ Nay, I would rather add to the quantity ; but then % should be 
dust of gold, to glitter as it went!” said he of the canvas. The 
superiority of his address and conversation over his appearance in- 
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duced me to a form a higher opinion of him than his garb warranted. 
My conventional scruples were at once ended, for I saw he was a man 
of mind ; and, inhaling one more pinch of pungent Portugal, I 
determined in my own mind that he should be my companion for the 
journey. At this moment the coach stopped for the purpose of per- 
mitting an inside passenger, who had arrived at his destination, to 
alight ; and during the temporary delay so occasioned, two mendi- 
cants approached, whose appearance alone might have warmed with 
charity the coldest heart. One was an old man whose silver hair 
and beard silently spoke in bis favour: his cloathes were tattered ; 
his cheeks sadly furrowed ; and he was totally blind. The other was 
a girl not more than sixteen, with such a pensive countenance, and 
such an appealing blue eye that I involuntarily threw her a piece of 
silver. The captain’s feelings were similarly acted~ upon, but the 
gentleman in black buttoned up his coat, and subacidly exclaimed, 
“ Young woman, young woman, you ought to know that we are 
commanded not to eat the bread of idleness. Fie!—Depart to 
labour—I encourage not sloth.” 

Never was rebuke more harshly made nor more meekly taken ; 
the girl courtesied, and placed the old man’s powerless arm upon her 
shoulder, as if to intimate that a continual burden like that could be 
no idlelot. I am sure that such was her meaning, for though she had 
been amply relieved, I heard her sob, and saw the big tear swelling 
from her eye as she turned to lead her tottering parent. God knows, 
my heart ached for her. 1 believe that the man in canvas enter- 
tained similar sentiments ; for in a very subdued tone he exclaimed, 
“ Poor unfortunate girl— poor feeble fellow! Egad, I ought to give 
them something. Here, coachey ! lend me a couple of shillings till I 
have an opportunity of getting change, will you ?” 

“ Who's that as wants two shillings?” inquired Jarvey, as he was 
putting on his gloves, and adjusting his reins previous to mounting. 

“Tl larn,” said the guard, coming round to the side whence the 
voice proceeded—any gemman ask for two shillings?” he bawled.. 

“ Yes, I did,” returned my opposite neighbour. 

“Qh!” said the other, “ its ‘the man with the’ ——” 

“ Ah! then its all right,” interrupted the coachman, “ hand him 
over the blunt.” 

“« The man with the—what ?” wondered I. 

“ Thankee, thankee,” said the borrower ; then casting a furtive 
glance at him of the sables, he called back the young woman, and 
gently dropping the money into her hand, added, in a tone of bene- 
volence—“ Here, sweeting, here’s for food ; and when you raise it 
to your lips, do so with the conscious assurance that it is more 
worthily earned than the bread which cant daily wrings from poverty.” 

Again the girl curtsied, but this time a smile accompanied the 
action; which added wonderfully to her beauty. 

“ Come, I think I have managed that very nicely,” said the last 
speaker, “I’ve relieved that girl without dipping into the odd 
change which I had reserved for the necessary expenses on the road, 
and it is more than probable that coachey may forget to ask for repay- 
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ment—so that I shall be nothing out of pocket,” and he chuckled at 
thought. 

This piece of meanness quite took the poetry out of the man ; and 
when happening to look back, 1 saw the female on whom he had 
bestowed his alms, gazing with glistening eye upon a piece of gold 
which she held between the shillings in the hand, and heard her 
exclaim—*“ Oh, father! I have again seen the good gentleman with 
the ——” I lost the last words, for crack went the whip, and off we 
started like lightning. 

“ With the what?” my curiosity was raised. 

Not long after this the atmosphere darkened, and in a few minutes 
a copious shower of rain unmercifully descended upon our heads, 
and as there was not an umbrella amongst us, we were —— 
seaked with the exception of the man in canvas, who sat laughing at 
the rain as in defiance. 

“ This may be sport to you, but it is death to us, as the frog says 
in the fable,’ observed the half-pay officer, much annoyed at his ill 
timed mirth. 

-“T really ask your pardon,” returned he, “ but it is enough to 
tickle the diaphragm of an ourang-outang to see yourself, my friend 
with the snuff-box, and the gentleman in black there, all dripping 
with wet, when a little common prudence would enable you to walk 
dry beneath the falls of Niagara. See here, the water runs off me 
like a duck,, on account of the materials I use for clothing. But its 
all my own invention—made of number one canvas, lined with 
flannel, Capital stuff! get some and try, but be sure not to ask for 
number two, if you wish to take care of number one—ha, ha, ha!” and 
he laughed every now and then at this joke until we changed horses. 

«“ Save in appearance, I do not deny the utility of such clothing ; 
but wherein consists the secret of rendering it so imperious to wet ?” 
I inquired. 

“ In oil of tar,” he exclaimed ; “ steep number one canvas in. that, 
aud you are waterproof for life ; but have a care, all other oils, after 
a time, evaporate and leave the canvas stiff and harsh—oil of tar 
always keeps things pliable. Then for shoes, you should never 
think of buying that crickity-crackity trash which, for the sake of 
look, is generally worn. No, no, purchase your own leather, as I 
do; not blacked, but tanned—the black they use rots the leather— 
prepare it with oil of tar; and when you want it made up, have it 
done under your own nose, or the thief of a cobbler will humbug 
you most barbarously. Make him put two solid soles, and not cram 
any d—d rubbish in to bulge them out and soak up the water. 
Here, look at these, I had them made on purpose for hard weather ; 
they'll never wear out ; I can’t live long enough to wear them out ;— 
had Adam worn these, and had existed till now, he couldn’t have 
worn them out !” 

A short time after this dissertation on leather the sun once more 

ped upon us, and drove away the angry clouds with their liquid 
burdens. The weather is an inexhaustible topic, and we had each 
something to say on the change. 
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‘* Behold !’" exclaimed the canvas man ; “ behold how delicately 
the light shines upon the tearful face of nature, as if to impart a 
portion of its own gladness to her. Ah! now she is gay again, and 
every hill is sheen, and every tree bears a myriad of illuminated 
drops. Oh! I would not be an atheist for the world, to be deprived 
of the rapturous enjoyment of sending up my heart to the Almighty 
on these occasions !” 

This touch of enthusiasm at the tail of oil of tar, number one 
canvas and tanned leather, came forth so singularly that I hardly 
knew whether to laugh or to admire. I resolved, however, to fathom 
my friend’s eccentricities ; but became more foiled and puzzled every 
minute at the broad humour, poetical ideas, vulgarity, and refinement 
which alternately characterized him; and during our converse he 
took a cigar from his pocket, and having lighted it by means of a 
phosphorus box, he applied it to his lips, and puffed away with 
symptoms of strong satisfaction. 

“T beg you will not blow your smoke so much this way, it both 
blinds and chokes me, sir,” said the gentleman in black, rather surli- 
ly ; for he seemed to look upon the other as a very graceless sort of 
being. “Sir, I will reply to you by asking you to solve me a riddle,” 
said the smoker ; ‘‘ Why is the north-east wind like a recruit in the 
47th foot?” “I cannot teil, sir, indeed,” said he in black, excessively 
piqued ; “ because, sir, it goeth where it listeti,” returned the man of 
canvas. The gentleman in black was still more annoyed by the 
mirth which this sally occasioned.—“ A filthy practice,” said. he ; 
“neither beneficial to yourself nor useful to others.” “ Aha! sa 
you so, my man of sable,” returned he of canvas ; “ doth it not teac 
a moral? While watching the fickle vapour as it struggles with 
the breeze, are we not forcibly reminded of life and its changes—call 
the humid matter man, and we see him now depressed, then elevated. 
Sometimes strong, at others weak, and when at last he gains some- 
thing like an altitude, fate—a puff of wind—shews us how transient 
a nature he is. Look at the remains of this cigar, it is now worn and 
torn, useless, and near its end ;—like the thankless world we drop it 
from our lips, and then what is it, less than the noblest Sponedal 
ever trod the earth, when laid low? 4 lilile heap of ashes !” 

There was something beautiful in the solemnity of the speaker's 
tone; he was fighting a battle with but small weapons, but he silenced 
the parson. The gentleman in sable looked as black as his own coat 
upon the matter, not having a single sentence to reply. We now 
stopped to change horses, and gladly embraced the opportunity of 
descending to warm our chilled insides with a tooth-full of brandy. 
Suffering the others to precede me, I went up to the coachman in 
order to learn, if possible, who the odd personage was that had so 
excited my curiosity. 

“Ha! ha! he’s a rum un, sir, e’nt he?” said the handler of whips, 
by way of answer to my inquiry. 

* Yes, yes ; but who is he ?” said I impatiently. 

“Who is he?” reiterated the coachman; “ blow me tight if I 
knows. Why, Lord blesh you, sir, we none of us knows nothing 
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about him, though he comes this road very often—so we calls him 
the man with the ———_——” 

“ Here, coachman,” interrupted a fellow, puffing and blowing, 
“ deliver this parcel the moment you reach Dover,” thrusting a pack- 
age into his hand. 

* Yes, sir,” said Jehu, touching his hat, and immediately after- 
wards three or four came on the same errand, and effectually cut 
short my inquiries. Positive that it would prove of no avail to seek 
further information just then, I entered the inn, and pursued my way 
into the parlour, where I found all the passengers assembled, except 
the man in canvas, and, on inquiring for him, was told that he had 
preferred taking his glass in the tap-room, as it would cost him a 
penny less there than in the parlour. I thereupon left the room to 
join him, and in the passage met a waiter with some liquor in his 
hand ; thinking this to be what I had ordered as I went in, I offered 
to take it myself. 

“ This en’t yours, sir ; it is for the gentleman in the tap,” said he ; 
“‘T must serve him before any one else ?” 

“Indeed ! is he a man of such importance, then ?” I inquired. 

“Tsn’t he, by jingo?” was the laconic and comprehensive reply. 

* Then who may he be ?” 

“ Why, d’ye see, every body knows him, and yet nobody don’t 
know him, if you can make that out; but from the circumstance 
of eae 

“ Aye, that’s what I want to know, the circumstance of ‘ 

“ John, make haste with that brandy-and-water ; what are you 
waiting there for ?” interrupted the landlady, in a treble squeak. 

* Directly ma’'am—and so you see, sir, on that account we calls him 
the indiwidual with the % 

Tingle, tingle, tingle, chimed the accursed bell. 

*“ Coming, coming,” responded the waiter, starting off, and leaving 
me in an agony. However, I made all speed to the tap, and found 
my oil of tar friend drinking a glass of ale, and gravely rebuking the 
waiter for detaining it so long. ‘ You are of the right kidney,” said 
he, on seeing me enter. “ ‘A penny saved is a penny got;” and a 
clean deal table is as wholesome as a mahogany one, though the latter 
does grace a parlour.” 

I confess that I felt a little mortified to find my motive for joining 
him so completely misconstrued, but I let it pass, and seated myself 
on a hard wooden bench. He smiled, and seemed pleased ; then 
turning to the waiter, inquired what was to pay. 

“ Nineteen and twopence,” returned the knight of the napkin. 

* Man alive, how you talk !—Nineteen and twopence for a glass of 
ale >—stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed my mysterious friend of the —— 

“ You forget, sir, the nineteen shillings you borrowed last May-day 
to distribute amongst the village girls,” said. the water. 

* But did’nt I give you a sovereign afterwards ?” 

“Yes you gived me a sovereign, which, you says, says you, keep 
for yourself Jem, says you; but that warnt paying me the nineteen 
shillings you owed me, you know.” 

“True,” said the man in canvas, “I forgot that ; I shan’t be here 
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again for some time, so I’Il pay you at once.” He then emptied his 

kets of all the silver they contained, but found, on counting it, 
that he had only eighteen shillings. ‘ Then I must break into gold,” 
said he, “ and since that is the case, let us adjourn to the parlour, and 
I'll stand a glass of wine.” With that he threw a piece of gold upon 
the silver, and walked out of the room. 

Whilst the wine was going round, the landlady came im, and ab- 
ruptly inquired if there was “ e’er a doctor amongst us ?” 

“ Because,” said she, “ the daughter of a poor widow woman down 
the lane is dying, and our doctor can’t attend without a fee.” 

Upon this, canvas jacket quickly popped on his hat, and turning 
to me, exclaimed, ‘‘ Will you come, old snuffy ?” 

Had any one else so nicknamed me, I should have knocked him 
down ; but diving into his charitable metives with a thought, I at 
once signified my readiness, and we were proceeding, arm-in-arm, 
when the coachman arrested our progress, and said that he could not 
possibly wait a moment longer. 

« A few minutes,” said canvas. 

“T durs’n'’t, sir ; it’s as much as my place is worth,” was the coach- 
man’s reply. 

“Then tell your master we broke down. Don’t refuse, you dog, 
or I will damage your lynch-pins ;” and slipping something into his 
hand, the coachman said “Ah! sir, you'll be the ruin of me; but 
howsumever I can’t refuse you nothing, you’ve got sich winning 
ways.” We were about to start forward, when the gentlemen in 
black suddenly stopped us. 

“ T have some frac ts by me,” said he ; “ which may serve to com- 
fort the poor sinner.’’ 

“ Barren (racts, Vl be bound, said canvas. If you never dispense 
more solid relief to the poor, you are cock sure of damnation, old 
croaker ;” so saying, this strange man winked at me, turned on his 
heel, and strode after a little boy who waited without to conduct us 
down a green lane, at the extremity of which we could perceive a neat 
cottage, in which the widow dwelt. 

What a miserable spectacle met our gaze! In the centre of a room 
utterly destitute of furniture, was spread a quantity of straw, covered 
with an old blanket ; on this was prostrate, rather than laying, the 
form of an emaciated black-haired girl of about nineteen, and appa- 
rently in the last stage of existence. Her only covering was a coarse 
rug, and her only pillow a bundle of rags! Across the room, on each 
side of this wretched bed or pallet, a cord was stretched from wall to 
wall, and a few worn-out garments hung upon it, as some slight 
screen from a continued draft of air which found its way through the 
cre vices. The poor object shivered incessantly with the cold. My 
own heart Viriiedl into a ball of ice as I looked upon her. There was 
no grate in the chimney—uno fire—no appearance of fuel. The walls 
were decorated with the tattered remains of handsome paper, and a 
few brass-headed nails here and there furnished evidence of having 
served as supporters to pictures, and proved that the apartment had 
at always worn its present aspect. It was indeed a picture of deso- 
ation. 
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My companion took all in at a glance, and a pallid whiteness 
usu the place of his healthy complexion. “ This is a misery,” 
said he, emphatically, as his vision dwelt upon the scene. “ I can 
scarcely credit it now ;” then turning to the widow, he said, “ woman, 
how came all this about ? Don’t be periphrastical.” 

Her tale was soon narrated. It was the old sad story—yet not 
a whit the less heart-breaking for that—her husband dead, poverty 
and distress ensuing. 

« After this,” (her husband’s death and that of her younger daugh- 
ter) she continued, “ nothing went right ; my landlord grew impatient 
for his rent—he knew we had not a friend in the world to relieve us 
—money became every day scarcer, and at length my remaining 
child—my sweet Mary—sunk upon a bed of sickness. Would you 
believe it, sir! Five days afterwards, that bed was taken from under 
her by the broker for my arrears of rent and taxes, together with 
every piece of furniture in the house. My last shilling was wrung 
from me by the doctor and undertaker who attended poor Emma, 
and now we are destitute of medicine—fvod—fire—or the means to 
procure either.” 

“ And why not apply to the doctor who attended your other daugh- 
ter?” questioned the man in canvas. 

* He refused to attend without a fee ; adding that there was the 
parish surgeon for paupers,” answered the widow, weeping. 

The poor widow sunk at the foot of the straw bed with tear-bathed 
eyes and cheeks ; I endea~oured to console her, during which the 
man in canvas seated him. 2If by the invalid, and took her hand in one 
of his, and with the other gently parted the black locks that shaded 
her blanched brow. 

** Death has taken his abode there,” said she, sadly and faintly. 

“ Tush, tush!” he replied, in the tenderest voice imaginable— 
¥ you must not die, deary,” and he gazed cheeringly and kindly upon 

er. : 
“ There isno hope!” returned Mary, with an expression and tone 
of blended inquiry and assertion, as she raised her eyes tranquilly to 
his face. 

Meeting her look with of open—an almost paternal smile, he 
responded, “ No hope !—yes, yes; search your heart, and you will 
find the goddess lingering there still ; and if not, raise a phantom of 
your own ; trick it with wings and anchor, and call it Hope—come, 
come, take comfort ; the same Power that recalled the widow’s son to 
life, can restore a widow’s daughter to health.” With these words the 
speaker relinquished Mary’s hands, and rising, inquired the doctor’s 
address. A large house opposite the widow’s cottage was pointed 
out, and the man in canvas immediately taking my arm, strode up to 
it, and played a sesarara with the knocker in a style of execution 
which a London footman might have despaired to equal ; in a mo- 
ment the door was opened, and a burly porter with inquiring eyes 
filled up the entrance. 

* I] want your master,” said my companion, laconically. 

“ Ugh !—Eh !” growled the rotund gentleman in livery, gazing 
with “ all his eyes.” 
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“ Tell your master I want him,” cried the other. 

‘Tell my master, eh?—Oh yes, I should’nt wonder—more like 
you wants the constable—else he wants you ;—no, no,” said the 
porter, as he scanned the inquirer’s habiliments. 

“ You are a queer chap, however,” retorted the patronizer of oil of 
tar, pushing the door-opener aside—and entering without ceremony. 
At this moment, Mr. Takefee, finding his Esculapian studies imter- 
rupted in so unusual a manner, stepped out to demand the cause, 
Our knight in canvas armour, no sooner saw him than he pounced 
upon him, and exclaimed, “ Come here, you sir ; I want you.” 

“ Insolent—” cried Takefee ; but ere another word could escape 
the orifice which his crotaphites had opened, his unceremonious 
visitor clapped something in his hand, and exclaimed: ‘ Pugh! 
don’t talk, but come along with me—time is precious—-never mind 
your hat—come along!” All this time the voluble speaker was pro- 
ceeding towards the cottage, dragging the man of Galen with him, 
although I noticed that he made little or no resistance, and even 
smiled with an air of strong satisfaction. 

After feeling his patient’s pulse, the physician® put us all in high 
spirits by saying that anxiety and too sudden a deprivation of the 
comforts of life was Mary's chief complaint, and that with a warm 
bed, nourishing food, and a little soothing medicine, he would under- 
take to restore her in a few weeks. Upon this, the man in canvas 
rubbed his hands with great glee, said “ Thank’ye, doctor ; attend 
well to the medical department of the case, and I will look to the 
rest; you may go now; call again to-morrow, and each succeeding 
day till she is well ; Mr. - will always have your fee ready.— 
Good morning.” Takefee backed out, as if he was leaving the pre- 
sence of a potentate. He then wrote a brief note, and directed it to 
a London banker, and presented it tothe widow. I would have given 
a day’s existence for a glance at the signature ; but this was rendered 
impossible by the sudden motion with which she, after its perusal, 
thrust it in her bosom, and then clasping her hands, exclaimed, “ Oh, 
sir, is it to you I am indebted >—you, the patron of literature—the 
lasher of vice—the”— 

“ Inventor of oil of tar everlastings !—But, pshaw ! what nonsense 
this is ; why d’ye stand ealling me names in this manner ? ” 

During this, the widow had flown to her daughter and whispered 
something which caused as bright a glow of gratitude to irradiate 
the latter’s cheek as I had ever seen. 

“ May your Masrer bless and acknowledge you,” she said, in a 
peculiarly melodious tone of solemnity, and raising her lustrous eyes, 
now lambent with excited feelings, she added, “ My father owed all 
his success to you ; his daughter shall prove her gratitude.” 

* What a lot of howling is here about nothing,” cried the man in 
canvas, rather impatiently. “Why don’t you do as I bid you?” 
added he, addressing the widow. 

“ Shall I mention your name, sir,” inquired she, drying up her 
tears. 

“ No; merely say that you were sent by the Man with the 
Or, stay, I cannot await your return, so will order the things myself, 
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and also give directions for a few articles of furniture to be sent you. 
God take ye both in his holy keeping!” He raised his hat on 
uttering the sacred Name, and while yet the music of their voices 
dwelt within our ears, we crossed the humble threshold, elated by no 
common sensations. 

We reached the inn, where the passengers were impatiently await- 
ing our appearance; accordingly ‘ him of canvas’ bustled in to 
perform his self-imposed commission, and as I was following rather 
more leisurely the barmaid crossed my path. Now be it known 
that I have a warm heart towards a pretty barmaid, so I lovingly 
chucked her under the chin in passing, whereat she reddened 
like the sun in a fog, and flouncing by, muttered, “ Humph !— 
I should’nt have thought of the likes of that, indeed, from a scrubby 
outside passenger !’’ 

At this moment, my fellow ‘ outsider’ returned, and, first nodding, 
he took her round the neck, and gave her a hearty buss, in return for 
which she simpered and dropped a low curtsey. He passed on, and 
I remarked—*“ I see you have not an objection to all outside pas- 
sengers.” 

* Qh, indeed! that’s a very different thing—that’s the gentleman 
with the — “ 

* How dare you be gossiping there, you saucy minx,” shrieked the 
landlady, “ why don’t you give a glass of ale to the gentleman with 
the —?” The guard sounded such an infernal peal with his 
horn at that moment, that I lost the sentence. ‘“ Now, gentlemen, if 
you please,” said coachey, “I can’t wait another moment for the 
Hemperor of the Hingies.” 

The sun was then setting behind a long range of low hills; it was 
indeed a beautiful scene as we bounded along the road: I jocularly 
commented upon the extravagaut imagery used by poets when 
speaking of sunset. “ Sir,” said Canvas, “‘ were the brains of Milton, 
Shakspeare, and all the poets that ever existed, made into one, it 
could not produce a figure of fancy worthy the subject: does it not 
remind us of Gop, and impart some idea of His glory? And what 
can equal or delineate our thoughts at such a moment! The glorious 
sun!—I have seen him in Persia sink like one of the scarlet lilies 
which spring from the soil, whilst in Greece he sets like the ball of 
St. Paul’s newly gilded; in Arabia he looks like a copper tea-kettle, 
and at the North Pole like a globe of silver, with the new moon 
shining upon it. There I have looked up, all pale and cheerless as he 
shone, and fancied him a guardian spirit come to chase away the 
gloom that for months had kept all beneath cold and dark, but in other 
places, (Chimborazo’s heights, for instance,) I’ve stood and laughed 
as he rolled like a ball of fire at my feet, andtriumphantly told him 
that his presence was not needed until morning. I remember lux- 
uridting in the most genuine sunset feelings, a few summers ago ; 
it was at Genoa, and the scene still lingers before my mind’s eye, with 
the freshness of an actually witnessed object. Not a tree—not a leaf— 
not a blade of grass, but possessed a poetic charm, and conjured up 
images never to be forgotten. The lake lay calm and placid as a 
sleeping infant before me ; mountain towered above mountain, until 
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the very clouds were pierced with their heights, and I thought while 
contemplating them, of the mighty structure which men in the 
olden time designed should reach Heaven. Around me waved the 
foliage of many a noble tree, like plumed giants bowing a courteous 
welcome. From afar, the breeze came laden with sweets as delicious 
as the perfumed gales that scent a Persian garden, and every fresh 
swell was accompanied by a faint note of music! In the distance, 
about a dozen peasants, male and female, were dancing ; but the 
great space between us rendered their forms so indistinct, so rial, 
that they appeared like a band of spirits wantoning through the air, 
to greet the evening. Beyond these, on the summit of a little hill, was 
defined the form of a young cavalier, in bold relief against the sky ; 
whilst the slender, graceful form of a girl was bent with affectionate 
interest towards him, and above all this—this assemblage of the 
beautiful and grand—the gallant and the lovely—shone a setting sun, 
so large, so gorgeously bright, so magnificently sublime, that my soul 
thrilled with wild ideas; I thought myself in Paradise, with the 
Eternal Eye gazing upon me! But-even this,” he continued, “ was 
inferior to what I felt, when, on returning to England, I saw the sun 
set beneath the billows which lave its shores—the shores of my own 
nativity !” 

« And what mighty fine thing did you compare that to?” sourly 
and sarcastically inquired the man in sables. 

“ To a jolly, red-faced old buck, who having nearly worn out his 
jacket in our day’s service, was descending to renovate it in oil of tar 
against the morrow. There’s poetry for you, my old raven,” said 
Canvas ; “ what think you of that, old dead-alive ?””—and he gave 
him a slap on the back that made him groan again. A roar of 
laughter at the expense of the gentleman in black, enlivened us for 
some time, until our spirits waned as the evening closed in, and our 
eyelids felt heavy with sleep. The gentleman in black was the first 
to drop off, and after him followed the ditto in canvas, comfortably 
reposing against the luggage, leaving the officer and myself to pursue 
our own reflections. Now, it struck me, was the time for learning 
who my friend in canvas was, and accordingly I anxiously asked the 
military gentleman by my side for a solution of the enigma. He 
smiled and replied: “ It is very simple—From what you have no 
doubt already remarked—that is, from the circumstances—you 
see of—” 

“ Exactly ; but that is what I want to see.” 

“Why, in consequence of which, you see, he is not unaptly desig- 
nated on the road the man with the” — At this moment, the 
coach deviated most ominously from the perpendicular, and at the 
next, crash, crash, went the axletree, and away flew the passengers in 
all directions like a flock of pigeons. I just remember myself with 
outstretched legs and pinions, essaying my first flight across a hedge, 
and alighting with singular dexterity on a heap of manure in an ad- 
joining field. 

“ Every mother’s son of you whose bones are broken, scream out 
for dear life,” cried the man in canvas at the top of his voice, starting 
upon his feet, with a presence of mind that was surprising, consider- 
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ing he had been asleep the moment before. After a pause, he added, 
“ Then give three cheers for our escape!” With that he waved his 
hat to the time of ‘ hip, hip, hip,’ to which we all joined chorus, hurraing 
like schoolboys at a Sooaibians up, or rather in our case, at a breaking 
down. Whilst yet the air vibrated with our acclamations, a sight at 
once supernatural and harrowing, met our startled gaze. It was the 
spectral appearance of a figure rising slowly from the earth, and 
attired in white from top to toe; of the same chilling hue were 
likewise its hair, face and hands! It furnished no mean idea of Lot’s 
wife when she became a pillar of salt. 

«* Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’"’ exclaimed our 
facetious friend—though now somewhat shaken, as the pallid spectre 
approached—“ Art thou a minister from heaven, or ghost from hell ? 

“I amthe ‘gentleman in black,’ ” whined out the white figure, 
in a piteous tone. 

“ The devil you are!” exclaimed Canvas significantly ; “ Then in 
future let no man say that two and two are not five, or that black is 
not white ;’—but perceiving that the preacher was in some pain, 
having fallen down a shallow chalk pit by the wayside, he humanely 
proffered his assistance in supporting him to the nearest village. As 
it was not more than eleven o'clock, the coachman proposed that we 
should endeavour to get the damage repaired that night, and then 
the half hour which had been previously wasted at the inn—such was 
the gentleman’s idea of things—might be accounted for to the pro- 
prietor, as being occasioned by the accident. 

“ With all my heart; you may lie through a deal board if you 
like,” said the man in canvas, quickening his pace. We soon reached 
a cluster of houses, with a pretty grass lawn in front, and the whole 
animated by a sparkling moon. With very little trouble we soon 
gained the assistance of a carpenter and blacksmith, and whilst the 
dislocated member of our vehicle received the benefit of their pro- 
fessional skill, the passengers made themselves as happy as possible 
with the materials around them. 

I shall merely observe here, that during our short stay in the 
village, the man in canvas prevented an elopement— reconciled a father 
to his daughter and her lover—turned a magistrate into a laughing- 
stock for all the bumpkins within a league of his residence—knocked 
down a constable—knocked up a parson—paid the fees of a wedding— 
lit up a bonfire—and completely astonished the natives ; sometimes 
uttering the sentiments of a god in a poet’s language—sometimes 
drawing tears from all eyes by his pathos, and not unfrequently 
using the epithets and performing the antics of a buffoon,—However 
I must hasten to my journey’s end. 

On reaching Dover I secured the only vacant bed-reom at the inn 
where we put up, and then descended into the parlour to skim the 
papers. I had scarce read the first paragraph of a very interesting 
murder, when ‘mine host’ entered, and with some confusion in- 
formed me that through the inadvertence of his waiter he had not 
been informed that I had taken a bed until he had unfortunately let 
it to a traveller. 

‘“« Then the traveller must vacate and go elsewhere,” said I, lean- 
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ing back and crossing my legs with all the complacency of a man that 
‘pays his way,’ being satisfied of my indubitable right to the tene- 
ment. 

“ Not for the world, sir,” said the landlord. 

I stared at the fellow ; and then rejoined, “Is he of such conse- 
quence to the’ prosperity of your establishment that you would thus 
infringe the laws of right ?” 

“ I must own that he is, sir; why ’tis the Man with the—I meant 
to say—sir, I beg your pardon, the gentleman is your fellow pas- 
senger.” 

Down went the paper from my hold in a twinkling. “ The man 
with the what?” said I. 

* Dear me, sir, is it possible! Did you never notice his—” 

“Landlord fill us another bottle, lock sharp, and let it be of the 
right sort, d’ye hear?” hiccupped a young spark in a high key, 
seated amid a knot of officers. 

This was another man of consequence, I suppose, for Boniface 
immediately left me to attend him, at which my equanimity was so 
disturbed that I resolved to take possession of my room coute qui 
coute, and bar it against all intruders whether in canvas jackets or in 
the livery of Beelzebub himself. Full of ire, I sprung up the stair 
case, and on reaching the landing place, I found my door open and 
the man of tar coolly seated within. He had a huge purse before 
him, made of the same materiel as his dress, into which he was 
thrusting divers handfuls of Napoleons. 

“ Who's there? oh, come in,” said the occupant of my apartment 
in a breath, “ I was just balancing my accounts, and find that I owe 
you a shilling, (he had borrowed one for some purpose or other on 
the road,) there it is; and now die where I may, no man can point 
at my grave aud say I owe him a shilling, ha! ha! eh?” so saying 
he put a shilling into my hand. 

* You are an irresistible person be you who you may,” said I, my 
mortified feelings brightening into good humour, “ and you must 
know human nature well to make such use of it.” 

“Idont know that my method is simpler than you suppose. 
Human nature seems to me to be very like a pack of cards, conti- 
nually shifting positions and playing odd tricks ; nevertheless always 
having its share of trumps, which reconciles me to it. Yes, sir, there 
are hearts of gold every where; yet there is a lust after wealth 
abroad that commits an infernal Jot of mischief. When young I was 
reckoned a virtuous youth ; but was poor; so the noses of folks who 
passed me turned astronomers ; you understand? they gazed intently 
on the heavens whenever I was near. With that I damned them for 
a set of money-loving asses, and very consistently turned my own 
thoughts towards the scraping up of riches. In process of time I got 
me a sack, of canvas, mind, and I crammed it with stores of gold, 
and when I told the world what I had done, good lord! how the 
disinterested creatures flocked around me, and I laughed mightily in 
my sleeve. I was soon, however, heartsick, and dropping the super- 
fluity of a name, I set out upon my travels, taking with me the talis- 
man to the hearts of all men—Gonp. Since then all climates have 
31 
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been familiar with me, and it is only the reflection that many fellow- 
inheritors of my native soil are pining for what I have so liberally 
dispensed to foreigners, that I begin to think it my bounded duty to 
raise smiles in our own land before creating broad grins in another,” 

« And yet you are now going to France,” observed I. 

« Because i have important business there. This metal which can 
dry a widow’s tear and bend a proud man’s neck, is now destined to 
work miracles with affairs in Gallia—I go to—” 

« What?” said I, as he appeared to check himself. 

“To look at the French pigs—they are elegant animals, arn’t 
they ? and have smaller waists and thinner legs than our vulgar, 
home-bred swine. Must be off at daybreak, though—so good night.” 
So saying this singular being bowed me very civilly out of my own 
room ; but as I was at the door I determined on another struggle to 
gratify my curiosity which had become little short of intense. 


“« Excuse me, sir,” said I, ‘‘ but since I have had the pleasure of 


your company, I have witnessed so much happiness conferred, such 
joy has followed your footsteps, that perhaps you will do me the 
favour to say to whom I am indebted for so many hours of gratifica- 
tion.” The man of canvas placed both hands to enclose my ear as 
though to ensure the secrecy of what he was about to unfold, and 
whispered, “Tue Man witn trHe—Canbas Bag.” E. L. 
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A FEW SCRAPS TOUCHING HIS MAJESTY. 





(A Christmas party near the Leman Lake, consisting of expatriated 


“ Half- Pays.” ) 





** Turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display ; 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread ; 
No pro——” 


“ ENouen of poetry, although it be Goldsmith’s, now that the 
mountain and the flood are shut out from view, and we are left to the 
placid and sober enjoyment of more homely things than the hoary 
majesty of Mont Blanc, and the fair expanse of Leman Lake. Un- 
doubtedly are they glorious to behold ; but while December’s Bise 
announces itself without, in a strain mild and pleasing, as what are 
generally termed “ murmurs” inthe Chamber of Deputies, or in those 
genial accents which astounded the ears of majesty of late, in the most 
influential and polished assembly in Europe; and while the snow- 
drift rides the blast, I must own that the prejudices of frail mortality 
induces rather a sneaking kindness in me towards this oaken board— 
the cheerful lamp—the crackling of the blazing log—this flask of 
generous burgundy—and other “ the fair humanities” of my humble 
domicile, War, plague, and revolution—the schoolmaster, Lord Vaux, 
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“ et preterea nihil”—may rage elsewhere, if they will; but with 
Galignani’s consumptive Chronicle to indicate the “ whereabout,” my 
“ friend and pitcher,” and a contented mind, though exiled from the 
land I love, yet may I, in this season dear to the Christian world, and 
dearer to none in it than those who, in our land's language, now 
haply tell of good and gentle things which have happened heretofore. 
Fill up your glass, old boy. “ The King; God bless him!” and I 
warrant me the sentiment is not more truly felt, nor more honestly 
expressed, by any on the shores he rules, than in this sequestered 
nook—surrounded as we are by forest, flood, and mountain. The 
glow of patriotism is not likely to lose its force in the land of 
William Tell, nor the love of country to diminish where each citizen 
is armed for its defence, and where, with the well warranted pride 
of a freeman, tenacious of his hard.earned liberty, and conscious of 
the happiness of his social state as of the unrivalled beauties of his 
romantic country, each of its sons may not immodestly exclaim,—* I, 
too, am a Swiss, by the grace of God.” This was uttered by a noble 
looking, but weather-beaten old Captain in the Navy. 

“ The King ;—God bless him!” continued the Veteran, “ Few 
have had better experience of society, in his own and other lands, than 
William the Fourth. The early hardships of a sailor’s life ; the stern 
discipline of the naval service; the unflattering and uncourteous 
buffeting of winds and waves; the equivocal pleasure of the nightly 
watch ; the scarce dazzling splendour of a short nine to the pound in 


the un-Crockford-like saloon ofa cockpit ; the un-Johnsonian oratory 


of its inmates ; their glorious defiance of all Brummel’s consecrated 
rule of manners ; hard biscuit, junk, and grog ;—and all and each 
on the bleak and ironbound coasts of Nova Scotia, where his Majesty, 
when a midshipman, was some time stationed, come in strange and 
somewhat ridiculous contrast with the gorgeous magnificence of 
Windsor Castle—the pomp of royal festival—the proud solemnities of 
regal state—and the high duties of the kingly office: in the midst of 
which, the sovereign of earth’s mightiest empire may oft recal to 
mind the pinching frost of an American winter—the rude Micomac 
in his light canoe—the joyous course of the sleigh on the snow—and 
the many pranks of the once light-hearted middy, which were 
effected with singular science, to the somewhat bewilderment of the 
honest and simple Acadians.” : 

« Have you ever visited that blissful region of fog, codfish, bears, 
and breakers ?” inquired a Major of the 92d. 

“Yes; in my yearly youth, and some years subsequently to Prince 
William Henry’s quitting the station ; and it was surely then one of 
the least attractive spots in his royal father’s dominions. The natural 
severity of the climate, and the lengthened Nova Scotia winter, were 
then unmitigated by extensive cultivation of the earth. The 
naval squadron wintered generally at Bermuda; but often, at the 
idibitich of autumn, and to the calendar’s infinite confusion, while it 
was yet high summer in England, a delicious north-wester would 
suddenly succeed to a warm rain,—like my Lord Chancellor’s keen 
and cutting commentary on the ardent representations of a certain 
gallant peer,—and the shrouds and tackling of the ships in harbour 
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would at once become encrusted with a coat of ice which, however 
unwelcome to the sailor, was singularly beautiful as the sun beamed 
full upon the seemingly chrystal-rigged vessel ; while the forests on 
shore, decked in like brilliant garb, almost realized, in those northern 
regions, the enchanted diamond gardens of the Arabian tales. The 
Prince must |have had them at his fingers’ ends at the time. ‘The 
inhabitants of Halifax, the seat of government, consisted of a few of 
the old French settlers, numbers of Germans from Brunswick and 
Hanover—excellent people, and Irish, Scotch, and English emigrants. 
Every house in the town, with one exception, was built of pine, 
admirably adapted for the purposes of Captain Swing, as it required 
about the time occupied by a quarter deck sermon to reduce a house 
to ashes in the case of fire. The country around was wild, rude, 
rocky, and sterile, while forests of interminable extent were to be 
seen on every side, enclosing a multitude of lakes in their depths, and 
affording precarious shelter to the tribe of Micomacs, the aborigines 
of the land—an unwarlike, submissive, and inoffensive race, who 
gained largely by the chace and sale of furs, to their prejudice ; as 
the indulgence of New England rum, thus permitted even in my 
time, was wasting rapidly their ranks. Neither in character or 
effect was Halifax likely to prove a Capua to Prince William Henry, 
yet there existed great and unaffected hospitality, a refinement in 
manners among the better classes scarcely to have been expected ; 
which, if they might not pass muster with the exclusives and 
desirables of Almacks at this day, might be preferred to them— 
warm-hearted and singularly Joyal men, and women whose beauty 
thay yet be pleasantly remembered within the walls of St. James's. 
Such was Halifax, with its unrivalled harbour and magnificent 
dock-yard ; and there was enough to content an honest, intelligent, 
and light hearted youth, who, it he found not merriment and sport 
made to his hands, why he even (or my Acadian chroniclers closely 
resemble a certain voluminous traveller) contrived to concoct them 
for himself.” 

“A little fellow feeling with respect to errant authors, I prithee ;” 
quoth he of the 92d, “ you have travelled far and wide yourself ;— 
fill your glass, and forward me the snuff-box. Remember the barber of 
Brussels, who recently advertised his invisible perukes for examination.” 

“ Ah! you are not'likely, I see, to compromise yourself so much in 
support of my statement, as the polite Frenchman, who being 
reproached by a scribbling traveller with not justifying the reference 
made to him in support of the truth of his account so fully as he 
might have done, indignantly replied, “ I absolutely swore to their 
accuracy ; could — do more than commit perjury for a_ friend? 
However, my Halifax reminiscences may hardly be deemed shaken 
by the “ Go it, Ned,” of the maturer years of our illustrious subject. 
But to my say :—Faith in the chronicler is necessary ; and if there 
be error in my tale, I must place it on the shoulders of old Mat. 
Hutchins.” 

“In the name of all euphony, who was your friend?” said the 
Major. 

* Old Mat Hutchins had been a respectable and wealthy merchant, 
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who, by the application of new and ingenious rules to commerce, 
had ‘contrived to exchange the uncertain glory of a mercantile career, 
for the more sure estate’ of poverty ; and, instead of balancing his 
books, had more frequently to balance how to obtain a dinner, until 
he attained the elevated post of writing-master in’ a public school, 
In all the chances and changes of his mortal career, Mat could, how- 
ever, at all times draw contentment, if not delight, from one pure, 
analloyed source, which was his, and his alone. Whenever the 
wintry blasts, in numbing my fingers, forced me to describe, instead 
of graceful pothooks and hangers, certain fearful hieroglyphics, 
worthy of the pens of John Bell, the equity jurist, or the tite Sir 
William Curtis, and decidedly repugnant to the sophisticated taste of 
Mat ; he would, with an air of mixed reproach and dignity, extract 
from his well soiled deal desk, with most reverend care, a naval 
cocked-hat—certainly a handsome one—and, after eyeing it a few 
seconds, as Othello might have looked on Desdemona, after having 
burked his spouse, he would, with a solemnity of tone, somewhat 
superior in effect to the late John Kemble’s celebrated invocation in 
Lear, exclaim—“ Young gentleman—look at that!” And the hat, 
slowly arose aloft, in the style of the annual exhibition of the holy 
relics at the Scala Santa of Rome. It was certainly feli—“< The 
identical hat, young gentleman, of his Royal Highness Prince Wil- 
liam Henry, third son of his Most Gracious Majesty, King George 
the third, whom /”—and Mat’s rubicond visage shone like Baron 
Garrow’s—‘“ whom J had the inexpressible honour of instructing, or 
rather polishing, in the scriptural art, when His Royal Highness lay 
at New York, on board his Majesty's ship— Young gentleman! His 
Royal Highness would have blushed, to have detracted from his 
rank, station and education, by such anomalous signs and wonders ; 
such negro-maid kisses, as you have been ruthlessly executing on 
that spotless paper. By the way, I remember me ” Enough ! 
for when Mat got upon the beaver—its noble character and fair pro- 
portions —all else was forgotten ; and to our infinite digital relief, we 
used to crowd round the iron stove, inserting apples into its orifice, 
well assured they would be amply cooked, ere Mat reached the loop, 
much less the binding, in his amorous description of the Bicknell.— 
Poor Mat! when the toil of “ scribble—scribble—scribble—still "— 
as the great Duke of Cumberland flatteringly observed to Gibbon— 
was over, he would hie him down the hill of Halifax to the Long 
Wharf; and there, in what was vulgarly termed a grog shop, would 
he quaff his oft-replenished glass of rum-and-water ; and, Theriaki- 
like, indulge in reminiscences of royalty and its capiial adornments ; 
embroidering the memory of the past, and aggravating the felicity of 
the present ; enjoying a blissful dream of prince and sky-scraper 
until one day he dreamed himself beyond this sphere, and all earthly 
cares and joys—leaving to his heir and only son, young Mat Hutchins, 
the entirety of his worldly possessions, in the shape of the aforesaid 
hat. It proved, however, no grateful heritage, for it inspired young 
Mat with towering ideas ; and placing the hat on his head (disagree- 
ing as it did with his shabby unmilitary dress), he presented himself 
to the admiral on the station—I believe the late George Murray, hat 
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in hand. He told his tale, aided by the mute eloquence of the 
castor ; and, in consequence, being then little past the age of thirty, 
actually attained the highly important, responsible, and profitable 
post of a non-rated midshipman on board a ship of war, whence he 
has since, haply, retired to enjoy, ofium cum dignitate, on the strength 
of his official sion—Nothing-a-day, and find himself!” 

* The bottle stands with you, my friend,” observed the soldier ; 
“the night wears; the lamp is dull as the Royal Society ; the fire 
uboyt as sparkling and lively as a fashionable novel ; let us, on the 
principle of Dr. Haneurann’s homespathic system, avert the blues, 
by the blues. In charity proceed” 

« There was, as I mentioned, but one stone house in the town of 
Halifax ; and it was the pride and wonder of its people, who formed 
a faint idea of the tower of London, by comparing it with the superior 
structure of Mr. Bulkeley. Its tenant bore the same relation to his 
fellow-citizens, as his lapideous mansion to their boarded dwellings. 
How he came there I never could divine. He had been an officer in 
the Horse Guards, in the reign of George the Second ; was a scholar 
and a gentleman, such as were gentlemen in that day, and is the 
author of ‘ Whistlecraft’ in ours; his manners of the school of Ches- 
terfield ; his mind enlarged, and his feelings kindly. With these, 
his cast off military accoutrements (and often have I gazed in the 
age of pointed toes with awful reverence on the square projection of 
his soled boots), and bag, sword, and ruffles, he had sate him down 
on the barren and rude shores of Nova Scotia, living on the recollec- 
tion of Kensington and Hampton Court, Gunnersbury House and 
Leicester-fields, Bubb Doddington, and other things of high and 
remote antiquity. But neither boots or ruffles, Kensington or Bubb 
Doddington, could save his windows from the nightly assault. The 
unfrequented space between his house and the wooden church of St. 
Paul, was admirably ‘adapted for the purpose of vitreous crime— 
watchmen and lamps were of as much repute there as a theatre or 
circulating library—glorious execution was made of his panes, and 
his squares were reduced to geometrical forms, which it would have 
puzzled Wellington himself to describe; that suspicion fell on the mid- 
shipmen it would be wrong to declare, for it was clear as the smashed 
panes that it was they and no others ;—their full and exclusive title 
to running cords across the streets, to reduce mortal bearing from a 
perpendicular to a horizontal position—ringing the fire-bell to the 
nervous derangement of the town—sleighing it down the steep hill of 
Halifax, of a moonlight night,with some unlucky old womanen trapped, 
on their wicked knees—and other eccentricities had been long and 
decidedly established. Fun over—(for let the grave sneer, and 
the moralists denounce’as they will, fun it was, and is, and will be, at a 
certain tide of life)—fun over, full and fitting recompence was the 
next day tendered, to the old soldier and courtier, by the reefers’ 
chancellor of the exchequer, in the person of their captain. “I pray, 
sir,” said Mr. Bulkeley, with tone and gesture, which would have 
thrown Sir Robert Chester’s for ever in the shade—“ you will not 
pain me, by mention of the panes. Were it permitted me to hope, 
and haply the idea is not extravagant, that the son of my excellent 
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and beloved sovereign, had been amongst the young gentlemen who 
honoured my windows with their notice, I should feel prouder than I 
could well express, Nay, sir, I have had the squares replaced, in the 
flattering expectation that they be again demolished. Say so, if you 
please, to the young gentlemen in general ; and, if I may so presume, 
express, sir, I neg of you, my humble duty to His Royal Highness in 
particular.” Bulkeley had lived in courts, and proba y knew some- 
thing of royalty ; but, whoever was the mischief-ma er, his loyal 
feelings were denied further indulgence in so far as his panes were 
concerned. It was to be learned, however, ‘one may go farther and 
fare worse,” for an ancient beldame, of morose and offensive manners, 
living in a cottage, near the road that led from the eastern extremity 
of the dock-yard to the Dutch church (I love to be particular), had 
taken an unconquerable, and perhaps unjustifiable, aversion to any 
thing in the shape of a middy, until they were real living “ blue 
devils” in her eyes ; and all and every epithet degrading to white 
cord, anchor buttons, and dwarf dirks, was regularly heaped upon 
the junior members of his Majesty’s navy. The middies, if not men, 
were human, and susceptible to human passions and infirmities. The 
ancient lady’s lights, became residuary legatees of old Bulkeley’s 
panes ; and her hatred of cockpits frequently was‘scarcely allayed by 
the startling suggestions she received of their nightly cruize abroad 
amongst the breakers. But with the sang froid and skill of a Wel- 
lington, the venerable dame resorted to her tactics; and taking her 
station at the wicket, which it was necessary to enter, to ensure “ a 
right proper shy,” like another Hecate, armed with a broomstick, 
she awaited the appearance of “ the spirits of the vasty deep.”— 
Cautiously and warily, as old Townshend in search of a coiner, the 
reefer came, and the first note of bombardment was scarcely given, 
when it was responded to, with force and vigour highly creditable 
to her years: blow followed blow in a style of “ independent firing,” 
that at last induced the youngster to roar out for mercy ; alleging, 
most profanely, that he was the Prince—true or false, and it was un- 
doubtedly the latter. Woman’s wit but aided woman's vengeance, as 
she reiterated her ligneous attentions with renewed spirit, in crying, 
“ You wicked scapegrace, you Will break my windows, will you, 
and then wrong the son of the king—blue-bottle imp that ye are— 
by rgirewgp. to be His Highness? cockroach of the cockpit !” 
Luckily, the object of her Joyal remonstrances, by a desperate effort, 
cleared the gangway of the beldame’s premises, right glad to escape 
such emphatic exemplification of the doctrine of “ preachee and 
floggee too.” 

“ There’s midnight by the bell of the chateau ; cried a sentimental 
sub-lieutenant of Marines ;—the storm is hushed ;—the moon is on 
the wave ;—the shore of Savoy clear as at noon-day ;—the Col. de 
Forclaz and Mont Blanc are 

** All glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the oo full moon ——.” 

“ Coleridge be good to us, it is a lovely night! But hie thee 
back to Halifax, good Captain.” 

“ ‘To Halifax be it then. One of the principal streets of the town 
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was extremely rapid of descent, at the foot whereof the crockery 
shop of an honest German, named Rudolph, was situated ; and it was 
the fashion, when snow was on the ground, to drive a sleigh or 
trineau, at tandem down it, having especial care nevertheless to ex- 
hibit-the requisite skill in turning sharply at the bottom, which was, 
I assure you, no contemptible operation. A royal midshipman, de- 
sirous of. exhibiting his phztonic qualities, must needs follow the 
dangerous example, set him ; but, forgetful of the necessity of keep- 
ing the horses at their full speed to prevent the sleigh pressing 
lovingly on their heels, the tackling became wholly useless, as the 
affrighted animals, disdaining control, flew with the swiftness of the 
wind until the driver found himself contemplating the various speci- 
mens of pottery which, for readier inspection—and that no doubt 
might exist as to the composition of the articles—were strewed around, 
in all variety of anti-etruscan shapes, having been dislodged by the 
abrupt entry of the “rum customers,” who at full gallop had insi- 
nuated themselves far into the store, to the infinite horror of the 
ers Rudolph, and the high entertainment of the illustrious Jehu. 

e had unwittingly effected, vast architectural improvement, on 
the front of the German’s premises, by imitating him of Gaza, bring- 
ing the door-posts and windows with him on his introduction to the 
shop. But fill my glass, young shiver the wind; I shall soon have done. 

“ Somewhat more than half way up the same street was a handsome 
house, inhabited by a single gentleman, who had found his way from 
the magnificent scenery of his own land, to the dull shores of Halifax. 
It was immediately in the rear of the wooden house of assembly for 
the province, and had a balcony the whole length of the front. 
Threading the dark streets of Halifax on a gloomy night inspirited 
by the epilogue of a good dinner, the love of enterprise induced in 
a midshipman the idea of escalading the mansion. Animated by 
negus, punch, and other humanities, he proceeded to the church, 
where the fire-ladders hang listless against its wall, and laden with 
the “‘ wooden shrouds,” with infinite pain and labour, he adjusted 
them to a perpendicular. The difficulty was, however, to depose the 
ladder gently on the edge of the lofty ballustrade: but, alas, instead 
of conforming to the peaceful intent of its juvenile director, it slipped, 
falling, with a crash that shook the fine-built mansion to its centre, 
deranging the architectural glories of the balcony as if Nash himself 
han been at work, and arousing all the dormant faculties of the family 
within. The ladder was hastily abandoned to its fate ; and surmise 
was sometime left to speculate upon robbery, burglary, and other 
horrors little contemplated by the frolic-loving midshipmen. The 
free intercourse thus permitted them, with one of their princes, lad 
tended to arouse, in the minds of the good people of Halifax, an 
aggravated sense of their proper dignity—an idea that even now be- 
comes unlimited with Englishmen beyond the confines of their own 
shores ; and which, without speaking of our continental travellers, is 
admirably exemplied in our colonies, where a sometime-treasury 
under-strapper becomes lord of the ascendant—a Manchester sales- 
man is converted into a royal merchant—a local secretary directs the 
interests of thousands—and a knight of the Ionic order is elevated 
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far above ordinary humanity. I have heard that, being addressed in 
terms of dignified familiarity by a provincial star, who gracefully de- 
nounced ali ordinary tastes as unworthy of himself, as he presumed 
they would be considered by one of royal blood, had his affectation 
and vulgarity at once as decidedly reproved, by the prince drolly 
observing—“ Faith, sir! at home, I clean my own boots and my 
father’s too.” 





SCENES ON THE NEVA. 


Tae Russians of the modern capital are a gay light-hearted race,, 
notwithstanding the length and severity of their winters, which might 
be supposed to cast that gloomy tinge over their character, so obser- 
vable in most of the barbarous nations. The two seasons, however, 
bring with them their enjoyments and attractions, and, as if setting 
at defiance all the unpleasant feelings and effects of the intense and 
prolonged inclemency of the winter, it is the season of gaiety and 
high fashion with the barbarians. The chiefs of the country, at this 
year, flock to their town palaces, and are plunged into a never-end- 
ing round of fétes and parties, given on a scale of splendour and 
magnificence hardly to be excelled. The Czar takes up his abode 
during this season at his winter palace, the town imperial residence, 
and adds to the general gaiety, by a series of balls and masquerades, 
given to the court and nobility. In fact, in the midst of the general 
stagnation of nature, society in St. Petersburg is all alive. The 
severe cold has not certainly so much influence as in England ; their 
houses being heated throughout with stoves, the temperature is 
capable of being regulated to a nicety, so that in the depth of winter 
no extra clothing is required within doors, and on going abroad for a 
morning’s sledging, great precaution is used to clothe the body in 
furs up to the very eyes. The winter seldom breaks up till the 
middle of April, and as the short-lived summer rapidly advances, it 
is the signal for the world of fashion toretire to their chateaux and 
country estates, for a three months summer heat, as intense as was 
the cold of the winter. St. Petersburg now becomes comparatively 
deserted, except by the merchants and those whose occupations com- 
pel them to remain ; and even at this period the Czar is frequently 
found at the winter palace, as the business of the empire requires 
his presence, when he is of course attended by the court, and Siis 
to his train many of the nobility. But even those who are obliged 
to remain in the city, contrive to purchase or rent for the season their 
chateaux and villas in the environs, where at the distance of a few 
miles only, they can pass much of their time with their families. Many 
of these villas are delightfully situated on the beautiful islands of the 
Neva, and are built in the Italian style, with long porticoes or veran- 
das, covered with a profusion of flowers. 

The summer has likewise its attractions, notwithstanding the over- 
powering heat. The evenings are devoted to lounging in the public 
gardens of Krestoffskoi, the grounds of the Yelagin palace, and the 
various other beautiful spots about the islands, and in the vicinity of 
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the city, while the drives in all directions are frequented by the 
nobility and gentry in their open carriages and droskies, or on horse- 
back. As there is at this period of the year no absolute night, these 
amusements are kept up till a late hour, after which the chateaus are 
lighted up, and sounds of mirth and music are heard in every quarter. 

I cannot easily forget the impression made upon me by my first 
walk through the islands on one of those cool and delicious evenings, 
so grateful after a sultry day occupied in sight-seeing in the city. I 
had dined with a friend at his town residence, and, leaving our 
wine early, we embarked on the grand branch of the Neva, a splen- 
did stream, as wide as the Thames at Waterloo Bridge ; but unlike 
that river, not disfigured by muddy banks, coal-wharfs, and unsightly 
buildings. In lieu of which a deep, clear stream, is constantly flowing 
at the same level, (there being no tides in the Baltic), flanked by 
superb, massy red granite quays or walls, with low parapets, and 
and here and there noble landing places. On the quays a broad 
carriage way and handsome pavement next the parapet separates 
the line of palaces and magnificent edifices which adorn its banks 
from the river itself. Leaving the city we glided up a canal con- 
necting the grand branch with what is called the Little Neva, and 
entered upon a broad expanse of water, enlivened with numerous boats 
skimming on its surface, and the banks varied with wood and lawn, 
and adorned with elegant villas and chateaux, forming altogether a 
delicious scene. Landing on the Island of Krestoffskoi, we passed 
through the grounds, and close to the chateau of the Lord of the 
Manor, down a long avenue cut through a wood, in which to the right 
and left vistas of some extent exhibited a temple or statue at the extre- 
mity, and crossed another branch of the Neva by a wooden bridge, 
where we encountered groups of idlers like ourselves enjoying the 
shades of the lovely evening, and enduring with good grace the attacks 
of swarms of musquitoes. We now entered upon another island, and 
our route ran for two miles through public grounds and well gravelled 
walks, without a speck of dirt or a weed to be seen, exhibiting a taste 
and variety in the laying out equal to that displayed in the grounds of 
many of ourown nobility. It seemed strange to an English eye, that 
the spirit of destruction and wanton mischief was not abroad to anni- 
hilate the seats and root up the flowers and shrubs in these public 
footways, open to all, and leading te the various villas and villages 
around. What should we expect in England, while sitting over our 
wine in our rural retreat in the neighbourhod of London, with all the 
windows open, enjoying one of the few summer evenings we are in- 
dulged with in our climate, on beholding a party of strangers of a 
dubious appearance coming round our shrubbery, through the 
flower garden, and across our well shorn lawn immediately before our 
very windows? Yet such is done in this land of semi-barbarism, 
and no harm or injury follows. The truth is, the fear of the knout is 
before their eyes; the police are on the alert to prevent it, and 
knowing this, the people do not dream of devastation. John Bull 
would rebel at the knout, the liberty of the subject would not brook 
such unconstitutional regimen. Every member of the national family 
would assert his independence in a manner more decisive than agree- 
able. 
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We suddenly emerged from the grounds near a broad branch of 
the Neva, on the banks of which, and among the trees, a drive 
extended along the boundaries of the grounds we had just quitted, 
on which several gay parties were taking their airing ; others were 
grouped in elegant fittle temples, open at all sides, and fitted with 
sofas on which they were lounging ; taking their ice, cool beverages, 
and refreshments. From this pavilion, shaded by a luxuriant foliage, 
and looking upon the river, the scene was strikingly picturesque and 
animating. On both sides of the water were scattered numerous gay 
looking villas surrounded with their beautiful grounds and gardens. 
A handsome bridge here crosses the river, on the opposite side of 
which, from out a thickly planted grove of trees, peeps the elegant 
portico of the summer theatre, called the Kammenoi Ostrow, not 
unlike that of our Haymarket, This theatre is open in summer only, 
and is quite the fashionable resort, though distant five versts from 
town. A wide open space in front was filled with droskies and 
officers’ horses in waiting. It is attached to the Yelagin summer 
palace, situated on the banks of the river to the left of our position, 
and the gardens and grounds only separated from us by the road 
leading to the bridge, which we next crossed, and from whence we 
had a full view of the palace, an elegant Italian villa, not very large, 
with a sloping lawn to the water, and very beautiful and extensive 
grounds. We continued our walks along the opposite bank of the 
river, under avenues of trees, following an excellent well watered 
carriage drive, and passing several villas, built (although of wood) 
in the best style of Italian architecture, and almost hidden by a 
profusion of flowers. We again crossed the stream by the Vasselei 
Ostrow bridge, near which is the summer Imperial Palace, then occu- 
a by the Grand Duke Michael ; a large and apparently handsome 

ilding, facing the river, but nearly imbedded in trees. Near it, 
and forming an entrance to the palace, at the foot of the bridge, is 
an iene pretty small old red brick Gothic gateway and belfry 
or tower, peeping from a cluster of dark high trees, which forms 
its back ground. The view from the Vassilei Ostrow and Kammenoi 
Ostrow bridges is, I think, perfect. The river here is very wide, 
perfectly clear and glassy, and the banks on both sides present a 
series of wood, lawn, gardens, villas, villages, the two palaces, and 
the portico of the theatre. Having crossed the bridge we again 
entered upon well laid out grounds, and passed close under the 
windows of one or two chateaux, occasionally stumbling upon a 
statue, temple, or fountain. Issuing from a grotto or subterranean 
pathway we found ourselves on the elevated bank of a narrow 
thickly wooded stream, on the opposite side of which, from between 
the trees and thick underwood of which the high bank was com- 
posed, glimpses were caught of a romantic little Russian village of 
the better class. We crossed the stream by a flying bridge, or square 
floating rafts with seats and railings round it, and entered the village 
which consisted chiefly of log houses and wooden cottages or boxes, 
highly ornamented, and gaily painted, which are generally let by the 
season. In one of these our friend’s family was residing, a pretty 
low built cottage of rough fir, something in the style of the Swiss 
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cottages. We had our refreshments served ina room or large bal- 
cony even with the ground, open at all sides, and filled with abun- 
dance of flowers, not forgetting gnats and musquitoes. We returned 
home by a different route. Avoiding the grounds we had before tra- 
versed, we kept along the banks of several branches of the Neva, and 
crossed more than one bridge. The scene, ever presenting a pleasing 
variety, was occasionally much heightened by a distant chorus of pea- 
sants returning from their labour, singing in parts a wild national air 
of which they are very fond, and which, in the stillness of a sultry 
but lovely evening, broke upon the ear as it swept along the calm 
bosom of the river most exquisitely ; although, on a nearer approach, 
the charm ceased, and the voices became harsh and discordant. 
After enjoying this lovely scene for some distance, we entered upon 
the public gardens of Krestoffskoi, which slope down to the river, 
and, although not large, are laid out prettily. We here crossed the 
river by a ferry, and had a long and disagreeable drag through the 
outskirts of the city to our hotel. We found the roads in the envi- 
rons occasionally paved (as a native of the Emerald Isle would say), 
with deal boards, the footway being of the same material, but raised 
considerably above the road. We were not at home till two in the 
morning, but as there is no night, or rather darkness, beyond a slight 
twilight at this time of year, a foreigner, till he becomes used to it, 
is, as was my case, quite out in his reckoning of time : it is midnight 
vere he thinks of looking how time goes. 

On the following Sunday evening I visited, with a friend, the 
Krestoffskoi Gardens, which are then the resort of the citizens, and 
are crowded to excess. On arriving at the Littlhe Neva a most 
animating scene presented itself, fully proving the correctness of the 
observation with which I started, respecting the character of the 
Muscovites. From the river, at a little distance, as we approached 
the scene of action, the effect was novel and extremely striking. The 
broad sheet of water appeared like a still lake, covered with boats 
filled with gay and joyous parties—the well-wooded banks and the 
elegant villas interspersed about—the groups scattered here and there 
along the margin of the river, or in the open glades of the woods, in 
parties of six or a dozen, dressed in their gay holiday costume, 
around their fires on which their kettle boiled, drinking their favourite 
spirit watkey, or tea, and feasting upon the grass. Other parties 
were rambling about the woods, and singing, at the top of their lungs, 
in chorus and good harmony, the peculiarly wild but not unpleasing 
national music; and further on, in the gardens themselves, the 
crowds and bustle of people, and numbers of boats waiting, formed 
a picture such as the vivid fancy of the most enthusiastic painter 
would delight in tracing. As we neared the landing-place the music 
of the military bands came more distinctly on the ear, accompanied 


with the laughs and shouts of the holiday-makers. In the midst of 


this din we landed, and promenaded with the company round the 
gardens. We found a mixture of all sorts; some few smart parties 
of ladies and officers, followed by servants of a peculiarly savage 
appearance, in fierce cocked hats, and with huge canes; while in the 
roads skirting the gardens, carriages and droskies were driving about 
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or waiting. A large tavern was overflowing, and every window 
occupied ; in front of .it, and under a large balcony or raised portico, 
numerous parties were smoking and enjoying themselves. In one 
part a crowd was collected round a military band; in another spota 
temple was crammed. Some were flying at a fearful rate down what 
the Parisians established in their capital under the denomination‘of 
« Les Montagnes Russes,” and which amusement the Russians follow 
with equal eagerness. In winter a frozen inclined plane is formed 
upon the Neva, and they actually descend in sledges upon the ice. 
The river was alive with boats, one of which we engaged, and 
crossed over under the gardens belonging to the chateau of the 
Master of the Hunt, where a superior military band was performing 
some excellent pieces. After enjoying this animated and enlivening 
scene till late, we were returning homewards, when our attention was 
suddenly arrested by the most delicious, soft, and swelling music, 
which came stealing down the river like the notes of an organ. On 
making for the spot, we discovered it was the celebrated horn band, 
similar to that which has gained such celebrity in England. They 
were stationed in a boat, which was just allowed to drop gently down 
with the stream. Being under the control of the Master of the 
Hunt, their appointments are handsome—the uniform green and 
gold. We bent our course homeward by water, quite enraptured 
with the novel and beautiful effect produced by this band, as well as 
delighted with the whole scene. Our raptures were however effec- 
tually cooled before we disembarked, by a tremendous storm of 
thunder and lightning, accompanied by a deluge of rain, which sent 
us home drenched to the skin. 





ORIGIN OF THE “ PEOPLE.” 


_—_— 


Certain great events occurring at different periods of the world, 
have produced an important and momentous change in the condition 
of society—a change so striking as to have effected a complete revo- 
lution in the manners, habits, and feelings of men, and to have 
originated, as it were, a new order of beings. 

Man—without education—confined to a small spot—condemned to 
pass the prime of life, and the fast declining years of age in the same 
place where first he drew breath—becomes feeble and circumscribed 
in intellect ; his understanding, though acute and vigorous by nature, 
becomes utterly incapable of grasping those ideas which require an 
enlarged and powerful comprehension. His desires, his wishes— 
bounded by the few objects which necessity points out as requisite for 
the preservation of existence—wander not beyond these limits. The 
world, with him, means the province or district which he inhabits. 
In short, his state is but a few degrees removed from that of the 
animals who graze on his fields. 

To the effects produced by an enlarged intercourse with the world 
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in beings of such a character, may be attributed their gradual pro- 
gress to civilization and refinement. The magnificence of nature, 
the miraculous productions of art, the collision with superior minds, 
enlarge and expand his ideas. He looks around him with surprise 
and admiration, and believes himself translated to another world, so 
utterly distinct are the things and persons which now meet his view. 
And when he again visits his native land—again walks over his 
paternal fields, does he relapse into the same dull course which con- 
tented him in times of yore? No! The stores of knowledge which 
he has collected in other climes, are transplanted to his native land, 
destined to flourish and shoot forth with a vigour and strength which 
in their original soil they were forbidden to attain. 

The Crusades, undertaken for the recovery and possession of the 
Holy Land, were our first advances from darkness into light. Whe- 
ther we consider the state of Europe at the period immediately 
preceding them, the expeditions themselves, or the consequences and 
effects resulting from them, the illustration they afford to the prece- 
ding remarks will be evident. 

The monks, secluded from the world inthe privacy and solitude of 
a cloister, were estranged from all the endearing affections, the tender 
charities of domestic life, They had few feelings in common with 
the world. They were a distinct order of beings. The stores of 
literature and science handed down from the classic ages, and depo- 
sited in their custody, were neither made an object of study by 
themselves, or communicated to the rest of the world. These trea- 
sures of antiquity were left to the desolating hand of time, whose 
destructive effects were but too often anticipated by the avarice of 
their possessors, which converted them, from the scarcity of materials 
for writing in those days, into depositories for the legends of their 
patron saints, and the chronicles of their houses. They were effectual 
checks to improvement and civilization. 

The noble, inhabiting his solitary tower, or castle, resembled in his 
state and mode of life a petty, though despotic sovereign, holding a 
supreme jurisdiction, extending even to life and death, over his 
vassals. The most atrocious acts of violence, the most savage deeds 
of cruelty, the most tyrannic efforts of authority were exercised with 
impunity, and almost without reproach, on his miserable dependants. 
But could a contrary course of conduct be expected from men whose 
education was confined to a dexterity in wielding the spear, a skill 
and vigour in the management of the war-horse, and an address in 
the use of arms; whose mornings were spent in the pursuit of the 
chase, or the prosecution of some unjust and barbarous feuad—whose 
evenings were devoted to riot and intemperance ! 

But if such was the noble, what then was the condition of the 
vassal? The miserable serfs, in a state of slavery, bound down like 
beasts of burthen to the land which they cultivated, whose produce 
was never destined to reward their labour, were entirely subjected to 
the caprice and violence of their superiors, and dared not even raise 
a murmur against their injustice, as their lives and property were 
egually at their disposal. 

The ameliorating hand of civilization had not yet impressed its 
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softening mark on the features of a rude and barbarous age. Educa- 
tion, whose power is sufficient to tame the most savage breast, had 
not yet shed her influence over mankind ; and chivalry, the only 
barrier able to withstand the incessant and violent approaches of 
barbarism, was yet only in its infancy. 

Here, then, was a fair field, a wide range for the development of 
one of those moral impulses whose province it is to excite the spirit 
of the age, to effect a revolution in the condition of man, and rouse 
unknown powers into action. The master-spring was soon touched, 
which set in motion one of these, and laid the foundation for that 
superstructure of society which is at present our blessing and our 
boast. 

The history of Peter the Hermit is too well known to be dwelt 
upon. Obscure and humble as he was, of confined education, though 
of great natural powers, and animated by a fervent and enthusiastic 
zeal for the interests of Christianity, he was the lowly instrument of 
that great moral change in the condition of man, the effects of which, 
though at first of slow growth, will be felt to distant times. Imagin- 
ing himself inspired by a call from Heaven, he conceived the project 
of preaching throughout Europe a crusade against the infidels, and 
having detailed his scheme to the Pope, obtained every facility for 
putting it into execution. He travelled on foot through Europe, and 
endeavoured, by his bold and energetic harangues, to excite in all 
classes that zeal, and that fervour which he himself really felt. 

Inspired with a sincere and heart-felt belief in the truths of reli- 
gion, and animated with feelings of veneration and respect for that 
land, every foot of which was rendered sacred in their eyes, could 
they hear unmoved those bursts of untaught and unpremeditated 
eloquence which flowed from his lips, or listen without emotion to 
his appeals? In fine, his glowing and highly-painted descriptions 
of the glory—the honour, attached to such expeditions, roused the 
spirit of enterprise and adventure—the characteristics of the age. 

It produced an effect almost miraculous, roused a preternatural 
courage, excited an enthusiasm which scorned all difficulties, brooked 
no delays. The old and the young, the weak and the strong, men 
and even children demanded, with loud and eager cries, to be 
invested with the sacred symbol of the cross—to be enrolled as 
soldiers of Christ ! 

The deeds of past ages must not be measured with the cold and 
critical spirit too often assumed in the examination of history. We 
must divest ourselves of those prejudices which the refinements of 
civilization, and the all-prevailing spirit of gain, are too apt to teach ; 
we must abtract ourselves from our present philosophy, and imagine 
ourselves seven centuries back in the age of the world, ere we can pro- 
perly appreciate the motives of the soldiers of the cross. Again, 
however mistaken to our minds may appear the motives of the people 
of those times, ought we not more especially to regard that epoch as 
the ameliorating cause of the present social state of our existence ; 
for the effects produced by the crusades on the condition of society in 
all its various classes, from the noble who inhabited his castle to the 
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serf who tilled the ground, are of a character so striking as to involve 
the origin of some of the most important changes which have taken 
place in the world. 

The class which at first received the greatest amelioration from 
these expeditions, was perhaps that of the nobility. Full of savage 
ferocity, the noble, unrestrained by any law, either divine or human, 
obeyed no master save his own inclination, acknowledged no power 
save superior strength. In him a fair subject was displayed for the 
operation of one of those energies destined to alter the manners and 
feelings of man. Summoned from his castle to undertake a distant 
and perilous expedition, the greatness of the end, the high and lofty 
character of the object gave existence to sensations never before ex- 
periénced. That courage which previously exercised only in the 
prosecution of petty feuds, was directed now to an enterprise not 
only, he believed, without reproach, but claiming the admiration 
on | sympathy of Christendom. It roused an exalted enthusiasm. 
Distance and danger begat sympathy ; and love, that all-powerful 
softener of the human heart, now contributed to work its effect. 

The soldier of the cross, separated from the lady of his love in 
an absence of years, fondly and faithfully cherished her memory ; in 
the solitude of his tent, in the hurry of approaching conflict, in the 
heat of action, her image was ever present to histhoughts. The love of 
woman—that passion which, pure and undebased, acts as the surest 
safeguard of virtue, was carried to an excess bordering almost on 
idolatry. Religion, sharing the mind in conjuction with the tender 
affections of nature, acquired a character of touching interest—of 
ardent and sincere devotion. Separated from the scenes and objects 
of his former tyranny, a lengthened absence rendered him forgetful 
of the oppression hitherto deemed necessary to be exercised on his 
vassals, and the fellow feeling of danger taught him to consider them 
as beings formed with the same feelings, and fashioned in the same 
mould as himself; and chivalry, that beautiful tree planted in the 
chaos of the middle age, produced glorious fruit. Those who gather- 
ed together beneath its branches, in the absence of recognised law, 
formed a code for themselves, regulated by a stern and impartial 
principle—honour, which surviving to modern times, has ever been, 
next to religion, the most effectual barrier against the approaches of 
vice. 

What, then, were the beneficial effects of this great revolution 
‘upon the poor victims of tyranny and oppression? The picture 

which they exhibit is so sad and revolting, as to excite the warmest 
feelings of compassion, and to arouse the most animated indig- 
nation. 

The troops led forth by the seigneur to join the sacred army of 
the cross, were often, from the want of vassals holding their lands by 
the tenure of military service, obliged to have their ranks completed 
by the admission of serfs. Did these men return to resume their pre- 
vious condition? No. By investing themselves with the holy 
cross, they had acquired a character of peculiar sanctity. They who 
had fought and bled under the hallowed crimson banner, could 
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never again retarn to the degraded and servile. state which marked 
them in former days. The serf returned after an absence of years, 
but no longer as an inferior being; he now walked with the firm 
and erect step of one who at length knew himself to be a man—who 
was conscious that he had acquired rights which were not his before. 
He had ascended in the scale of society, and might now look around 
without fear of meeting contempt and scorn. 

Even the peasants who remained at home, received advantages 
from the crusading spirit. The deputy, to whom. the seigneur had 
delegated his jurisdiction, whilst absent, was unable to exercise the 
sway which his master had held. The serfs regarded him not with 
those feelings of reverence and respect which the presence of their 
superior, however unworthy, had always called forth ; they hesitated 
not to resist his mandates. ‘This practice of resistance enduring for 
years, at length became a settled habit ; the lord at his return could 
no longer pursue his former system; where he expected to find 
unhesitating compliance with his orders, he experienced determined 
opposition, or what was almost as injurious to his power, a partial 
and wavering obedience. 

But the beneficial effects perceptible in the condition of the lower 
orders, from those sources, were of limited extent, when compared 
with those resulting from other causes, springing from an origin 
equally curious and singular. The noble stimulated by the united 
impulses of religion and a love of glory, to place himself under the 
sacred banner, was obliged to have recourse to various metheds for 
raising the requisite funds. The peasant by dint of hard labour and 
the accumulation of years, had acquired a portion of property, which 
though small, was yet sufficient toraise in his breast a wish to improve 
his condition. Ile was acquainted with the necessities of his supe- 
rior, and was willing to give up a portion of his property to purchase 
an exemption from certain exactions and services, and to obtain im- 
munities and privileges hitherto unknown to him. A commutation 
ot the claim of personal service for a sum of money paid at stipulated 
periods, and serving as an acknowledgement of feudal superiority, 
& permission to associate themselves in towns, accompanied with the 
privilege of being governed by a magistrate chosen by themselves, a 
right to keep a market, and to hold fairs, were amongst the principal 
immunities purchased by the peasants from the necessities of their 
superiors. From these causes, insignificant as they may appear, 
arose a class destined in after years to produce one of the most 
important changes ever effecte d upon the aspect and features of the 
world, and become the pride of the nation w hich owned it, the surest 
bulwark a igainst the attacks of foreign foes, the true foundation of 
public wealth, the depository of private thon the most resolute 
assertor of civil rights, the most intrepid defender of freedom—in a 
word, the Pzops. 

Commerce, originating also in such a source, created as it advanced, 


that freedom which was to give it strength and s tability.. The king- 
doms, founded by the crus: iders in Palestine, opene d anew and untried 
path. to the commercial adventurer. A secure, and commodious 
il Ww: afforded for the importation of goo ls from Europe, and 
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for the exportation of the luxurious produce of the East, until then 
altogether unknown or of rare occurrence in more northern climes. 

The merchant summoned forth all his energies, and ventured all 
his wealth in a field of enterprize promising to crown his labours 
with so rich a reward. Venice, Pisa and Genoa, started first and 
foremost in the golden race. Their numerous fleets, freighted with 
the produce of Europe, rode proudly over the waves to the havens of 
Syria, to the ports obtained by arms or purchase on the shores of 
Greece, and returned laden with a rich and bounteous freight. But 
this lasted not with them. The gloomy reign of tyranny, the oppres- 
sive sway of cruelty and injustice, the encroaching desire for foreign 
dominion, brooked not the existence of that freedom, at once the 
parent and child of commerce. With the fall of freedom, commerce 
drooped and declined, and at length abandoning the unhealthy soil 
of Italy, fled to a northern but more genial clime, where, flourishing 
under the auspices of liberty, it has contributed to form those insti- 
tutions, to establish that constitution—now the pride and boast of 
England. It has made her the arbitress and mistress of nations, an 
object of wonder and admiration to the world, the fruitful source 
whence the greatest improvements in science, literature, and the arts 
have emanated, the bearer of true religion to the unenlightened and 
the savage, the protectress of the weak and oppressed, the chosen 
soil of liberty. 

Long may that freedom, her proudest boast, survive ; may her 
gallant navies still ride triumphant over the waves, bearing the labour 
of her sons to distant climes ; may she still afford a model to which 
the nations of the old and new world may look and strive to imitate. 
Thus shall she raise for herself a memorial more durable than monu- 


ments of stone—one graven deep on the hearts of men—an impe- 


rishable record of her glorious and eternal fame. 


ARCHITECTURAL TASTE. 





Ned Hudson, of old, was a drawer of teeth, 

An extractor—I beg his pardon— 

For the mouths of his friends he’d a tender hand, 
But their purses, egad! he laid hard on. 


Now this gentle tooth-drawer, by powder and puff, 
And such lore, grew wealthy and proud ;— 

He resolved on erecting a “‘ Forceps Hall,’’ 

From the spoils of the fangless crowd. 


And away to Curran he went, the wag 

Who a dentist could never endure, 

“* Pray what order ?” said he, “ ought my hall to be?” 
“Why, the Tuskan to be sure !” ‘ 


Se 
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REAL DEL MONTE MINES. 


Tue mines of Real del Monte, so celebrated for their former pro- 
digious wealth, are situated in a very mountainous district, and ata 
considerable elevation above the table land of Mexico. The town of 
Real del Monte, about three miles from Omethan, at which place the 
Socabon del Arcadero has its commencement, lies to the west of the 
vale, and a little to the north of the celebrated Veta Bescania. Be- 
tween the town and the river, and indeed in almost every direction, 
the surface is exceedingly irregular, rising into small hills, and it is a 
rare circumstance to find a patch of level ground in all the neigh- 
bourhood. The whole of this district is porphyry of various shades 
and colours; in many places it is decomposed, and it is in those 
places that the most productive mines have been found. A company 
was formed in England in the year 1825, of speculating mania, to 
work these mines—and the extraordinary fluctuations in the shares of 
this company is perhaps one of the most marked features in the history 
of that singular period—dazzled by the gilded halo that surrounds 
South America, and the romantic history of her early discovery, a 
large class of our countrymen idly dreamt, through the medium of 
British capital and science, of realizing, almost by magic, that Ame- 
rican dream, the fabulous El] Dorado. When, therefore, their mag- 
nificent contemplations ended in disappointment, a baseless panic suc- 
ceeded to their former confidence, and produced in the mercantile 
world a boulversment, the like of which had not been felt since the 
celebrated South Sea scheme. 

But amid this general delusion, there were men of science, who 
having nearly calculated all the difficulties to be overcome, shared 
not in the general feeling of reaction that prevailed as to the mines 
of Spanish America. On the contrary, they confidently predicted, 
based upon geometric inductions, that, after a certain time, the most 
magnificent results would be obtained. By the last accounts it now 
appears that a vein of such extraordinary richness and extent has 
been discovered, that will lead to an influx of wealth, unparalleled in 
the commercial history of this country. 

As the district of Real del Monte, in Mexico, is one which has ex- 
cited much interest of late years in the public mind, some parti- 
culars relative to the people who inhabit the country in which these 
celebrated mines are situated may not be uninteresting. During the 
period of my residence there, the native population of the town and 
its immediate vicinity amounted to between two and three thousand ; 
and our countrymen settled among them, as myself, in the employ of 
the English Mining Company, varied from one hundred to nearly 
double that number. The prevailing characteristic of the Mexicans 
in general appeared to me, their extreme fickleness and volatility— 
genus hominum mobile, infidum. A man, for instance, who to-day, on 
the slightest provocation, has attempted to take your life, will on the 
morrow throw his arms around you with the utmost cordiality, or 
perhaps come to beg, with modest assurance, the loan of a few dollars. 
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Thus you may with impunity bestow a box on the ears on one of 
our servants, according to his deserts or your own discretion ; whereas 
his fellow, whose look would seem to imply an equal degree of hu- 
mility, will be ready, like Kenneth of the Mist, to “‘ pay a yard of 
leathern scourge with a foot of tempered steel.” ‘The district of Real 
del Monte is notorious for such catastrophes. One day, very shortly 
after my arrival in the place, just as I had sat down at dinner, I heard 
a cry of women, proceeding apparently from the next house. -I in- 
quired the cause from my cook, an old woman, who just then brought 
in a dish, and she informed me, scarcely deeming it worth while to 
turn her head, as she made the communication, that a murder was 
committed in the adjoining house. Such an affair occurring among 
one’s immediate neighbours being rather more exciting to me than it 
appeared to this old lady, I quitted my meal, and hastened to the 
spot. There I saw the body of a man, lying quite dead on the 
ground, in a pool of its own blood, Several persons standing near 
were also besmeared in a hideous manner, and a lean dog, having 
tasted the purple flood, began to lap it up eagerly. I looked at the 
face of the victim. He was of a very swarthy complexion, and the 
brows closely bent, gave him an expression dark as night, such as 
might seem rather to suit the author than the victim of the crime by 
which he had recently suffered. The act had been committed in the 
most deliberate manner. ‘Two carpenters, employed in the repairs of 
the dwelling, quarrelled about a dollar, in consequence of which one 
of them, grinding his chissel as sharp as possible, watched an oppor- 
tunity of striking it up to the hilt in the heart of the other, as he 
leaned against a wall. Death followed instantaneously. The size of 
the weapon accounted for the great effusion of blood. None of the 
spectators seemed much shocked at the circumstances, with the ex- 
ception of two poor women, who, as I have before mentioned, were 
crying ; not, I dare say, from any particular interest in the sufferer, 
further than the abhorrence which deeds of violence and bloodshed 
naturally excite in the bosoms of the softer sex. The assassin was 
subsequently apprehended and imprisoned at Pachuca, a town ata 
league distance. In eight days afterwards he had escaped. It was 
unnecessary to inquire into the particulars, as I heard that he was in 
some way related to the alcalde of the place. 
Jealousy, “the injured lover’s hell,” is not very prevalent among 
the Mexicans, at least in their intercourse with each other, and we 
may exclaim, with the Portuguese poet in a similar case : 


* Ditosa condi¢ao, ditosa gente, 
Que nao sao de ciumes offendidos.’’ 
Lusiad, can. vii. st. 41. 


It is only against foreigners that its flames are excited. I have, on 
more than one occasion, remarking an unusual degree of gravity and 
reserve in the manner of a young person, elicited, on pressing for a 
reason, the discovery that she had recently “ confessed,” and that the 
padre had forbidden her to be on terms of familiarity with heretics. 
The effects of such exhortations I have known to last about three 
days, but, I believe, seldom longer. ‘The Mexican women, like most 
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others, generally consult their own fancy in the choice of their lovers. 
I cannot but smile when I think how strangely one of them would 
leok on a suitor who should found his ciaims to her favour on the 
length of his purse or his pedigree. The very humblest orders ma- 
nifest a degree of sentiment in affairs of the heart, and, when a cool- 
ness arises, preserve a certain form in breaking them off. Amanuenses 
drive a regular trade in cartas-de-amor with those who are unable to 
write their own, and there is a sentiment conveyed even in the colour 
of the wafer used on such occasions. I received once a visit at my 
office from an old matron of respectable appearance, who, requesting 
to speak with me aside, pulled from under her pano, or shawl, a huge 
holly-hock, which she presented to me, she said, on the part of a nina, 
or young damsel. There was, no doubt, some meaning in this also, 
which I did not precisely comprehend, nor did I think it worth while 
minutely to investig: ite, alth« ugh the messenger seemed ready to 
afford every elucidation in her power. But if the lowest classes in 
Mexico do not exhibit mercenary depravity, there is little increase of 
refinement to be found even in the highest. With regard to the per- 
sons of the Mexican fair, they may be allowed the credit of small and 
pretty hands and feet ; but they are so far from contracting the size 
of the latter, as the Chinese, by wearing small shoes, that many, from 
the total omission of that article of dress, acquire, after a time, an un- 
graceful dumpiness of the lower extremities. The time to view them 
to the greatest advantage is certainly on their coming out of the 
temascal, a kind of steam-bath, the rudd y glow thereby produced on 
their cheeks, set off by their long coal -black streaming hair, tends to 
make their appearance rather attractive. They often plait their hait 
behind, so as much to resemble a tail, which, though far from orna- 
mental, they have a great dislike to being deprived of by force or 
fraud. I once heard a woman compl: uning bitterly of a man who 
had cut off her queue. Her grief I at first attributed to the intrinsic 
value of the hair, which, as I had been informed, is often sold for the 
decoration of images in the churches. I now learnt, however, that 
such an act enforced contrary to her inclinations, is considered as a 
brand of infidelity. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the Mexican Creoles in general, as 
found in the district or vicinity of Real del Monte. In all these the 
mixture of Spanish blood with the native Indian was manifest, and 
mostly, as might be expected, in those of superior station. But we 
often received visits from a purer race, the primitive Indians, whee 
peculiarities afforded curious matter of remark. They came, at cer- 
tain seasons, bringing for sale birds, inhabitants of the hotter regions 
of the plains: C: ardinals, cal: andvies, the sinsonti or mocking-bird, 
and various other species, which do not breed at so great a height as 
Real del Monte. ‘These Indians were a timorous pe ople, and exces- 
sively stupid, hardly possessing the few words of Spanish necessar 
to carry on their trade. I observed that in the disposal of their 
stores, having fixed the separate price of each bird, they would by no 
means make ‘the least abatement in consideration of the buyer staking 
their whole stock at once. Their dress was usually a plain cotton 
frock and trowsers, with an ordinary straw hat. Some brought bows 
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and arrows, but were unwilling to part with them, and shewed a 
strong reluctance to any dealings out of the usual line of their traffic. 
I obtained, however, from one of them, whom I tempted by a dis- 
play of the money, for one dollar, his bow and arrow, as well as a 
purse made of a beautiful squirrel-skin, from which the body had 
been extracted through the mouth, so cleverly, that the orifice was 
not enlarged by the operation. The bow was about five feet in 
length, and the arrow two or three feet. With these the owner gave 
me to understand that he had been accustomed to kill rabbits and 
the smallest game. 

There were within a short distance of Real del Monte several scat- 
tered settlements of people, also called by the general name of 
Indians, but not without an evident though slight mixture of 
Spanish blood. In comparison with the above-mentioned race, they 
claim for themselves the appellation of ‘ gente de razon.’ Indeed if 
less pure in their origin than the others, it must be allowed that they 
are far more entertaining in their characters. I frequently explored 
their rural haunts, where the chief place of concourse is always the 
pulque-shop. One Sunday, as I rested on a bank, near a place of the 
kind, an Indian issued forth, very drunk, but observing me with a 
book in my hand, in what perhaps seemed to him a contemplative 
mood, he approached and gravely remarked, “ mucha presencia de 
Dios”—words evincing an intelligence hardly to be expected from 
him. I often entered into conversation with these harmless people, 
and was much amused at their patronizing manner of assenting to 
any proposition of mine which met their approbation. They seemed 
to look at each other with pleased surprise, that seemed to say, ‘ well, 
these strangers are not such fools after all.’ On one occasion I re- 
member a man with a great wen growing out of his cheek, which 
prevented him from speaking very plainly, but who nevertheless ap- 
peared to be the oracle of the party, as turning round from time to 
time, in answer to my propositions, he would ‘nod the head’ to the 
rest, with an air that exactly reminded me of my old French master, 
who would occasionally condescend to say, “ mais il raisonne bien.” 
As a whet to our discussion, I sometimes treated my friends to their 
favourite beverage of pulque, which they would acknowledge if de- 
sired by dancing a xarabe or fandango, with all their might, and 
singing to it at the same time. “In the chorus, they have the art of 
introducing the donor’s name, which they drawl forth in a most ex- 
traordinary manner ; some, to give it a deeper emphasis, lying down 
on their backs, their mouths half covered by their cloaks, whence 
they produce a very curious deep base tone. 

- The character of a nation often displays itself greatly in the choice 
of their amusements. The anniversary of the surrender of the castle 
of San Juan de Ullua* gives rise to great rejoicings and festivities, 
which the Mexicans are always glad of an opportunity to indulge in. 
It is true, the garrison of the castle had surrendered from mere 
famine, and consequently more owing to the remissness of the 








* The event took place November 17, 1825. 
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Spanish government than to any efforts of the Mexican patriots. This 
consideration, however, did not check the exultation of victory, nor 
damp the spirit of the balls, or cock, and bull-fights, or lessen the 
number of fire-works let off in honour of the event. The author of a 
congratulatory address on the occasion calls on his “ beloved coun- 
trymen to let off millions of crackers in manifestation of their just 
joy at so memorable a success.” I confess myself no connoisseur in 
crackers, but as far as I can judge, the Mexicans seem to excel in 
such compositions. They have what they call toros, or bulls, a col- 
lection of crackers fixed on the head of a man, with which he runs 
into the midst of a crowd, butting after the most approved fashion of 
that animal. But their grandest display is in the castillo, an erection 
of various fireworks, like a kind of castle, which, being ignited at the 
top, burns gradually to the ground. “ No hay de esos en su pais.”— 
“ There are none of those in your country,” said a quarrelsome old 
fellow to me, on one of these nights of festivity. ‘“ Nohay, no hay,” 
he repeated, shaking his fore-finger at me in drunken defiance, and 
it would not have been quite safe to have risked a contradiction of his 
assertion. 

The Mexican bull-fights scarcely merit a description, — a mere 
caricature of the chivalrous and romantic spirit which animated 
Spanish exhibitions of the kind. The combatants prance about a 
great deal, and afford tolerable displays of horsemanship, but with 
little real exposure, the horns of the bull being usually cut to pre- 
vent mischief. The female part of the spectators seem not the least 
interested in the amusement, because there is no danger. Both sexes, 
however, little to their credit, take still more delight in the cock- 
fights, where the poor birds are armed with slashers, longer and 
broader than a common penknife, and kept in the sharpest state pos- 
sible, so that the first blow in most cases decides the battle. 





A QUESTION FOR ALGEBRAISTS. 

Two Arabs had sat down to dinner, and were accosted by a 
stranger, who requested to join their party, saying, “ that as he could 
not get provisions to buy in that part of the country, if they would 
admit him to eat only an equal share with themselves, he would 
willingly pay to them for the whole.” The frugal meal consisted of 
eight small loaves of bread, five of which belonged to one of the 
Arabs, and three to the other. The stranger having eaten a third 
part, and each of the two Arabs a third part of the cight loaves, arose 
and laid before them eight pieces of money, saying, “ my friends, 
there is that which I promised to you, divide it between you accord- 
ing to your just rights,” A dispute, of course, arose respecting the 
division of the money ; but a reference being made to the Cadi, he 
adjudged seven pieces of money to the owner of the five loves, and 
only one piece to him who had owned the three loaves. Yet the 
Cadi decided justly. 








THE TRIUMPH OF TASTE. 





Tuat man is a most dignified animal, capable of endless refinement 
aud elevation, and that he is not. allied by continuous degrees, or 
lineal descent, to monkeys, oysters, or potatoes, is no longer a position 
of contested validity ; but is now received as a truth which demon- 
stration has removed beyond the bound of rational suspicion. Univer- 
sal, however, as may be the approval of this splendid fact, it is 
possible that general esteem may sink into particular indifference,— 
that while admiring the vast edifice of human grandeur, we may 
overlook or neglect. the more minute excellence af its component 
parts. It is, therefore, to countervail the effects of such a contin- 
gency, that attention is directed to those miracles of mind and 
triumphs of taste, which slight observation will enable us to discover 
in the present enlightened generation ef mankind. 

As parsons adduce their text at the commencement of a sermon, so 
may we be allowed to state the “ first principles” of our projected dis- 
course, namely, that all the improvements—all the elegant moves— 
whether visible or invisible—of these our modern times, do all arise 
from that grand primum mobile, Taste. 'To wit— 

Sight is the great inlet to the mind, and is the “ remote’’ or “‘ prex- 
imate” cause of the most of the phenomena to which our subject 
alludes. Most especially does it seem to influence the fair descen- 
dants of Eve, to whom—as in duty bound by politeness—we first 
address ourselves. Who hath not thought that these sweet inhabitants 
of a corrupt and unruly world, must possess great sensibility of taste, 
or, to speak phrenologically, must have size and colour well developed 
in their metaphysical containers? No one can deny that the faculty 


of size manifests itself in the magnitude of a certain concomitant of 


the head, called a bonnet, which seldom fails to exhibit a variety of 
colours which would make Harlequin blush at his paucity of hues. 
Other parts in the dress of these “‘ angels of light,” display due pro- 
priety of decoration. The arms, for instance, are regarded as espe- 
cially deserving of notice and distinction, and are therefore furnished 
with a splendid establishment of sleeve. ‘The old ideas of proportion 
are grown quite obsolete, and receive the just contempt of antiquated 
absurdity. It is evident, that the arms ought to be as broad in 
appearance as the shoulders or waist ; in this respect Nature com- 
mitted a sad mistake. Another member of the corporation, which 
ironically takes the chair, is rendered by art of great importance and 
bustle. Now these, with other astonishing things that might be 
mentioned, do surely demonstrate, that, as Blair says, m speaking of 
Taste, “ throughout the circle of human nature, nothing is more 
universal than the relish of beauty of one kind or other.” 

In another department of modern fashion, is taste obtaining. a 
miraculous triumph. For ages previous to the period when Brougham 
gave marching orders to universal intellect, it was the opinion of our 
unenlightened ancestors, that English songs were suitable to English 
people. What a delusion! What a de orading absurdity ! How 
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infatuated was Beattie, when his otherwise powerful pen defended 
native melodies! That period of darkness hath vanished ; and now, 
such are the miracles Sante mind, that the accomplished tallow- 
chandler’s wife, instead of weighing soap or retailing dips, reads “‘ La 
Belle,” and maintains that no person of taste can tolerate English 
after Italian songs, except such as the delightful “ Cherry Ripe”— 
especially at that classic part of it, 

“* If so be you ask me where 

They do grow, I answerthere @O 


Where my Julia’s /ips do smile, 
That’s the land of Cherry Isle!” 


This has acquired universal popularity by its intrinsic merit, as is 
evinced by the countless multitude who warble it to their rapt and 
admiring friends.* But even “ the like of this,” must give way to 
such as “ Di Tanti.” The ignorance of the language is thought te 
give great effect to the Italian songs. The harmonious combinations 
of the poetical language of modern Rome, instil sweets to every ear 
recipient of genuine harmony, without the aid of that obsolete and 
detested thing called the understanding. There is always a reaction 
from public opinion ; and hence the Royal Academy of Music have 
adopted measures consonant with the popular taste and sentiments. 
The pupils whom that august institution hath sent forth, have echoed 
none but the enchanting strains of Italy, and left those of Gothic 
Scotland, England, and Ireland to be warbled by dustmen for the 
edification of tap-rooms. How triumphant is taste, in thus causing a 
relish for foreign beauties, and a dislike for the coarseness of native 
productions! Cannot the few remaining particles of the original 
British character be destroyed ? 

From the mere dulce of that advancing principle of mind, whose 
progress and operations we have attempted to illustrate, let us read 
to the uéi/e, as manifested in some modern demonstrations of phi- 
losophy. 

First, then, we mention the celebrated Hume, (not the financier, 
but the philosopher), (not the M.P. but the historian.) His taste 
was sublimated to that degree of celestial purity, that he could not 
tolerate any thing so gross as matter. He was, emphatically, “ all 
mind.” His system excluded the valgar necessity of arms, legs, and 
body—the culinary osseous, muscular and integumental parts, and 
which were not bona fide, solid and substantial—regular flesh and so 
forth—but immaterial and notional, mere refined concretions of ab- 
stract ideas. He had, in short, by his own account, the essential 
attributes of a ghost, though there is no authenticated record that 
they ever evaporated up a chimney, vanished through a key-hole, or 


* Perhaps there is scarcely one of the thousand and one “ first-rate singers,” 
to say nothing of the multiplied myriads of amateurs, that have perpetrated this 
ditty upon their friends and the public, who has the least notion that it was 
written by Herrick, one of the truest and most original of poets. We feel it 
due to the spirit of Herrick to say, that no man has written more brilliant things ; 
and it is indeed hard, when an author's faults are remembered, that his beauties 
should be forgotten. 

M. M. No. 94. 2M 
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precipitated his volatile body through the idea of a window, upon the 
idea of the pavement beneath—till this arose from a miracle of mind, 
which was quite harmless—though the fear that a Sear eal who 
had put an end to his own existence, should destroy that of his fellow- 
creatures, caused, at the time, some laudable preparations for general 
safety. | 

From a similar principle of enlightened intellect, it has been 
affirmed, with an awful gravity suited to the practical importance of 
the spbatcts that the sun is a body of ice, and not a vulgar lump of 
material fire. This deduction is philosophically drawn from the ac- 
knowledged ordinary fact, that hot bodies chill the surrounding 
atmosphere, and that cold ones heat it; or to render the doctrine 
more lucid and intelligible, that a burnt finger is in reality only frost- 
nipped. The discovery of this truth is likely to be of immense ad- 
vantage to science and mankind. By a process still more severe, 
have the inquiring energies of a modern philosopher discovered an 
error in the hypothesis or demonstration concerning gavitation and 
the system of the universe. He has, therefore, just upset the whole 
Newtonian theory, and shewn up Sir Isaac asa mere old woman. He 
is also a sublime instance of the peripetetic philosophy, walking him- 
self into wisdom, political, abstract, and sympathetic. What but the 
operation of taste—a “relish of beauty of one kind or other,” could 
have converted a great general into an eminent statesman? Previous 
to this miraculous transformation, he did assure his countrymen that 
the disposition to such a change would indicate absolute insanity on 
the part of him, the deponent. The conversion has been made, and 
———— — his Grace is a man of strict veracity! Or what but a 
similar principle could alter the professed adamantine sentiments of 
one who frequently did avow that the country would never witness 
in him a Peal of changes! 

Whence the brilliant multitude of gentleman novelists, who have 
been excited, from the downy ease of affluence, to describe the instruc- 
tive scenes of high life ; and by whose emanations of genius are the 
more plebean orders informed of the great wisdom and virtue of their 
superiors? Or whence the noble philanthropists who refine the na- 
tional manners by examples of duelling, gambling, boxing, and cock- 
fighting ? Whence all modern talent? 

In modern philosophy, in music, in poetry, in religion, in wicked- 
ness, in every conceivable mode of life, Taste is the primum mobile, 
the solvent of all mystery ; for “throughout the circle of human 
nature, nothing is more universal than the relish of beauty of one kind 
or other.” The desire of being admired includes the essence and 
endless modes of taste. Let, therefore, moral philosophers mitigate 
their sufferings on account of the folly, the blindness, and misery of 
mankind—as they are termed by people who have no relish for 
things so designated. Let critics suspend their severity ; let Owen 
cease to agitate that part where brains should have been, assured that 
every state is created by unerring necessity, and that to quarrel with 
circumstances, as they are, insults his own doctrine, and degrades 
“the rule of right, and the eternal fitness of things.” Let Brougham 
contort his pubislic visage without ridicule, till place shall allay his 
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righteous zeal for a misgoverned people. Let the prospective aboli- 
tion of the corn-laws {console the hungry, while the new beer bill 
ia delight among the amateurs of heavy wet. 

pirit of the gentle Thikes! thou that didst account for every phe- 
nomenon, visible and invisible, mental and physical, by thy sovereign 
principle of associated ideas, how wouldst thou exult at the present 
advancing prospects of society, if thou couldst peep through the win- 
dows of the other world, and see into this nether sphere, how wouldst 
thou glory in the great and essential changes of thy beloved country, 
and reiterate, if the disembodied have the gift of speech, “ That taste 
which is the association of ideas, will prove the salvation of universal 
man, and infinite perfection close the scene.” 





TO A MAGDALEN 





I saw thee, and I knew thee 
In thy girlhood’s golden days— 
When the coldest came to sue thee, 
And in wild devotion woo thee 
With love’s own faltering praise ;— 
Wrung from their rugged nature 
By thy beauty’s forceful powers : 
For thou seem’d'st in mind and feature 
Some fair and faultless creature, 
Of a better world than ours.— 
O! that so pure and peerless, 
So sinless and unstained, 
So cloudless and so tearless— 
Thou ever had’st remained ! 


I see thee, and I know thee 
With a beating, burning heart :— 
How could guilt o’erthrow thee 
In heart and soul—yet shew thee 
So bright as still thou art !— 
So lovely—so alluring— 
As some fair temple shines! 
Tempest and time enduring, 
But mournfully immuring 
Its stained and shiver’d shrines.— 
’Tis all delusive seeming, 
I’ve seen thy fearful start, 
When youth burst thro’ thy dreaming ;— 
God help thy broken heart ! 
W. G, A. 
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For the following paper we are to some extent indebted to an 
article in the first part of the Revue des Deux Mondes for September, 
which we received late in the month. We had translated a great 
portion of the article, when, feeling some doubt as to the sense of a pas- 
sage, we referred to the original Latin in the British Museum, and there 
discovered the French version of the letters in many places so very 
inaccurate, that we hastily determined upon a new translation of those 
extracts we had already made. ‘The reader’s indulgence is solicited 
for this explanation, because the necessity of getting to press within a 
fixed time, allowed no leisure for correction. We ran the risk of 
committing errors ourselves, rather than offend the reader by printing 
the errors of others with our eyes open, and apologise accordingly. 
There are two men of the same name mentioned by Bayle, and both 
of them ecclesiastics and eminent authors, but they are not to be con- 
founded with the subject of this article, to whom, however, it has 
been asserted, that they were both related, although, as far as one of 
them is concerned, on no better grounds, we apprehend, than that he 
was particularly favoured and promoted by his namesake. 

With every people there are epochs so rich in events, in incidents, 
and recollections, that history can neither exhaust, or indeed ever 
wholly comprise them. In Italy, the fifteenth century is one of these 
epochs: a host of original talents, adventurous spirits, and rare and 
lively destinies, belong to that age from which we revive at reudom 
the name of AZneas Sylvius Piccolomini, poet, traveller, ambassador, 
and pope, who, notwithstanding these four materials for fame, has 
been unable to save himself from being forgotten. 

Piccolomini was born in 1405, at Corsiguano, a small Tuscan town, 
which he afterwards raised to a bishopric. Descended from an 
illustrious family, he was reared with care: his success in study was 
so great, that while yet young he was distinguished for the ease with 
which he wrote amatory poetry in Latin and Tuscan. But he soon 
gave a different direction to his talents: he became secretary to Car- 
dinal Caprani, and in that capacity attended the Council of Basle. 
Returning to Italy, he attached himself to Cardinal de St. Croix, 
and with this new patron travelled over France, all Italy, and 
Germany. Soon after he returned to Basle, where the council was 
still sitting, and becoming intimate with Pope Martin the Fifth, 
wrote several pieces in behalf of the council against the rival Pope 
Eugenius the Fourth. At this period Piccolomini was in his twenty- 
fifth year: afterwards, the Emperor Albert the Second, made him his 
poet-laureate and secretary ; he was subsequently engaged in diplo- 
matic affairs, and was charged with a delicate mission to the same 
Pope Eugenius, against whom he had so repeatedly written, and by 
whom he was, notwithstanding, ere long, made private secretary, and 
soon after was ordained archdeacon in his twenty-ninth year. — It was 
in the same pontificate he was successively elected bishop of Trieste 
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and of Sienna ; Calixtus III. gave him a cardinal’s hat; and at the 
death of that pope, Aineas Sylvius succeeded to the keys of St. Peter, 
August 27, 1458, by the name‘and style of Pius IT. 

Such in brief was the career of Piccolomini: as a man of letters he 
must be considered a fertile writer—for he is the author of an Ac- 
count of the Council of Base, a History of Bohemia, a Cosmography, 
Treatises on Rhetoric and Education,* &c. &c. which together with his 
letters, form a large folio of more than a thousand pages. These 
letters he arranged and published himself. They are characterised 
by an extreme good-nature, and, but for a certain aim at effect, inse- 
parable perhaps from all studied compositions,are marked by an almost 
religious simplicity, which half induces one to lock at them more in 
the light of confessions than any thing else. The collection is cer- 
tainly a very curious one: it presents a true portrait of one of the 
first men of his time, painted by himcelf with great freedom and but 
little artifice. We have purposely extracted from those letters, which 
show the man, and not the bishop or the pope. The private life of a 
scholar and a clergyman, at a remote date, is more instructive, or at 
least more entertaining, than the history of a public character. If the 
example be not always the most edifying, let it be remembered that 
the true picture of deserving humanity in all ages, consists not in the 
entire absence of misconduct and sin, but rather in a decent sorrow 
and becoming atonement for the errors, without which we can none 
of us-hope to live. 

The first letter we shall abridge is one to his father, on which we 
shall only premise that it was written when our author was thirty, 
but before he became a bishop ; he printed it, however, when he was 


pope. 


«« Zneas Sylvius, Imperial Poet, to his Father Sylvius, 

“* Greeting.—You write me word, father, that you are in doubts as to 
whether you should rejoice or be sorry that God has given me a child. But 
I regard it as a subject of joy and not of sorrow. For what is sweeter in 
nature than to beget a likeness to one’s-self, to extend, as it were, the current 
of one’s blood, and have something to leave after one. What on earth is more 
blissful than to behold the children of our children. To me, in truth, it isa 
mighty pleasure that my seed has been fruitful, and that before you die, 
something from me shall survive, and I thank the Lord for having made this 
woman’s offspring a boy, that another little Aineas shall play around you, 
father, and my mother, and afford you that consolation which his father ought 
to have rendered. If my birth was a subject of rejoicing to you, why should 
not my son’s please you? And will not the boy’s face rejoice you, when you 
see in it the image of mine? Will it not delight you, when the little one 
hangs from your neck and indulges in his infantine gambols? But, perhaps, 
you grieve for my crime, my son having been begot in sin.—I know not what 
opinion you may entertain of me, but flesh and blood yourself, you gave life 





* In the British Museum we find, besides two folio editions of his works, the 
following, in separate volumes :—Historia Bohemica ; Epistolz, Cosmographia, 
Asise Europeeque Elegantissima Descriptio; Fasciculus rerum Expetendarum 
ac Figuendarum, Parrallela,A. Gousina ; Commentarii ;De ortu et Authoritate 
Sacri Romani Imperii ; Historia Gothica ; Epistola de Fortuna; De Remedie 
Amoris Epistola ad Mahometam Principem Turcorum; Historia de Duobus 
Amantibus, 
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to. no son of iron or of stone in me. I am not of the number of the frigid 
Iam no hypocrite, anxious to appear better than I really am. 1 confess my 
error ingenuously, because I am neither a greater saint than David, nor wiser 
than Solomon. ‘The offence is an old one, and I know not who has escaped 
it. Remember how gay a bird you have been yourself. But you will 
tell me, I suppose, that there are certain bounds to be set to this ap- 
petite; “*tis most trae, and yet the crime often breaks through the 
bars of matrimony. There are too, certain bounds to drinking and eating, 
and talking; but who keeps within them? The hypocrite asks, who is so 
just as not to fall seven times a day, and boasts that he is himself conscious 
of no fault; but I am sensible of no merit in myself; piety alone gives me 
hopes of mercy, for I know that all are weak and prone to fall. 

As you are, however, so anxious to be assured that you are not bringing 
up the child of another person as mine, I will briefly relate to you how this 
came to pass. ‘I'wo years have hardly passed since I discharged the office of 
orator at Strasburg, where, idling for some days, a woman arrived from 
Britain, and put up at my hotel. She was neither unhandsome nor over 
old. Being excellently versed in Italian, she addressed me in the Tuscan 
dialect, which was the more grateful, as in that country it is not commonly 
spoken. 1 was delighted with the conversation of this woman, from whose 
lips fell the greatest grace and wit. Presently I began to think of the elo- 
quence of Cleopatra, who ensnared not only Anthony, but the great Julius 
Cesar; and who, I asked myself, shall condemn an humble individual like 
me, should [ act as other great men have not disdained to do? I adverted 
sometimes to the example of Moses; sometimes of Aristotle, and_referred to 
us Christians. But what need of more! desire triumphed. I burned with love 
of this woman, and appealed to her with every blandishment. But she 
despised my addresses, as the rocks repel the waves, and for three days 
would not see me. Knowing that she was to go away in the morning, | 
could not make up my mind to let the game escape. I spoke to her again; 
I entreated her not to fasten the bolt of her chamber; I assured her I would 
come at the very stillest hour of the night. Still she denied me, and gave no 
hopes of success. Every one went to bed. For my part, I sat down and 
began to think whether she would leave the door open, as I insisted, or not. 
At last, having turned over in my mind all sorts of adventures of the same 
sort, I said to myself, I must make the attempt, and finding every thing quiet 
in the house, I drew near the chamber; the door was shut, but not 
bolted, I entered.—and thus it was I became a father. I did not know of her 
being in the family way, until, being at Base, 1 met with her again. For 
some time I thought that her object was money. But now that J can 
really certify that she looks for nothing from me, and the name and time 
correspond, I think the child belongs to me. I therefore beg of you, father, 
to adopt him, and to rear him up until he grows big enough to return to me, 
and I can attend to his education. Above all, rest assured, that his mother 
has founded no hopes of fortune upon the birth of this child.” 

Our next extracts we shall choose for the sake of contrast. At this 
time of his life, it is evident that piety did not sit with half the natural 
grace that gaiety did upon our future Pope. 
«« Mineas Sylvius, Imperial Poet, to the Reverend Father in Christ, Bartho- 

meus, Bishop of Navara, 

‘* Greeting. —Many and countless are the benefits I have received from 
you; nor could I make a condign return for them, even though a thousand 
years of life were granted me: all, however, that is in my power, I shall not 
fail to perform, Nothing is more precious than the soul. We should care 
for it and cultivate it beyond all things; aught else is deciduous, transitory, 
mortal—but that lives for ever. If we have good care of it, we shall taste 
through it of eternal jovs; if we neglect it, of pains. Lead by these 
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considerations, I have decided upon offering to you many letters which 
have been sent to the court here from the East. They are full of such 
excellent counsel, that the soul naturally inclines to the admonitions they 
contain, and by observing their contents, cannot fail to attain the bliss of 
eternal life. Adieu.” 


«« AEneas Sylvius, Imperial Poet, to Berthold de Lunebourg, a liberal and 
half-prodigal Writer to the Imperial Chancellary, 

“* Greeting.—We have received the letter in which you invite us to sup. 
We accept the burthen you would impose; and are preparing our stomachs 
accordingly: do you see that they do not return empty. It matters little 
that the host be at home, if the partridges and capons represent him at the 
table. As to mine hostess, we will meet her with pleasure—we will embrace 
her, and should it so please her—not be slack in doing more for her. If you 
hold to any rights, have a care how you share them; what is for the general 
good ceases to be private. You know how dexterous Michael’s hands are— 
you know the eloquence of Wolfgang, and how easily he persuades. As to 
Wincesiaus, he is luxury personified, and however Jacob pretends to be only 
a boy, you are not to let him see you bait the mousetrap with bacon, even 
though it be Lent; Lewis says nothing, but pries into every corner like a 
mouse. If then you desireto have us, all must be shared in common, or no- 
thing. There is however one cure, you may give us so much to drink, 
that sleep shall prove stronger than love. We will come, however, although 
aught else being wanting, we shall have got you left in person.” 


To show that scarce a subject has been left unembellished by our 
imperial Poet and embryo Pope, we shall next translate the 45th 
letter, addressed to one of his friends, named Peter, in which he dis- 
courses notably of marriage and women, and says a few words of 
himself, which go some way to indicate the natural genius of the 
individual. The description given of rich wives, will operate, we 
trust, as a warning to fortune-hunters. 

“ Methinks it has fallen out fortunately with you, since you have 
made choice of a well-favoured virgin who suits your way of life, and 
will live not after her own, but after your habits. You do not 
tell me of her poverty: he who takes a wife marries not gold but a 
woman. What I should like myself in marriage would be, a wife 
chaste, handsome, and fruitful. If these conditions were fulfilled, 
I should exact nothing more. Oh! beleive me, my dear Peter, it 
seldom happens that rich wives do not betray great defects. One 
often finds in them, drunkenness, pride, anger, falsehood, and 
adultery. In general, they are ugly, barren, and ill-tongued, never 
giving their husbands peace. It seems your little one has none of 
these defects—but that she is notrich. So be it. Return thanks to 
heaven, that you have enough, and fill a lucrative situation. You 
know the story of the Marquis of Saluces, who, wearied of 
Court vices and excesses, took to wife a certain girl named 
Griselda, who tended cattle in the forests. You know that the orderly 
and modest life of this wife has served, and still serves, as a model 
to all women, making those who rank above her, her inferiors. Who 
shall stop you in your object, when princes themselves have not been 
afraid of marrying poor girls? As for me, my dear Peter, 1 advise 
you not to be in a hurry to marry, if, as you say, the girl is gentle, and 
agrees well with you. You have an advantage which others do not 
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often find : you have put her to the proof before marriage. Do not be in 
a hurry then—so many men have been deceived in marrying without 
sufficient knowledge. What hidden faults are not discovered a few 
days after the wedding—source inexhaustible of chagrin and sorrow 
to husbands. I judge by what has happened to myself: I have 
loved and known many women, who, a few days after, have become 
odious to me. So that, I tell you, were Ia marrying man, I would 
make choice of non but a person whose habits and manners I was 
thoroughly acquainted with. I speak plainly to you on this subject, 
for I know your thoughts, and remember hearing you say that you 
would take no woman to wife, but one who should feel and acknow- 
ledge that she owed every thing to you. It seems to be that you have 
it in your power to do as you please, if you will only be true to your- 
self. Marry then, and when I return to Italy, if I am to return to 
it, I_ will go and see you with your wife, your children, in the midst 
of your hounsehold; you will give me a seat at your board, 
and I shall eat of your bread. Let it not alarm you that I am 
in the habit of seeing the great, and living in the midst of their 
luxury: all that has few charms for me; and I would quit them 
willingly to return to my country, provided I could do so without 
being a beggar for life. You know the prince I serve is of no party, 
all his care is to preserve union in Europe. A faithful servant cannot 
wish for any thing but what his master desires ; therefore, I offer my 
my vows to heaven for the success of his designs, which appear to 
me tobe good One thing is certain, and that is that the royal favour 
has fallen on you, and on me also ; and as the Count is about to grow 
richer, with the blessing of God, we shall be able to feel the benefit 
of it. When will that happen? I knownot. I insinuate myself with 
the King : I will obey him in all things ; I will follow in his footsteps ; 
I will wish as he wishes ; I will never contradict him ; I will never 
attempt any thing that does not immediately concern myself—for 
nothing is more dangerous than to desire to meddle with the 
affairs of a country one does not belong to. I am a stranger here; 
and I play the part of the Parasite, Guaton. They say yes, I say 
yes; they would have no, I say no. Do they do good, I praise them ; 
are they fools, so much the worse for themselves. In short, I 
neither envy the greatness, nor bewail the disgrace of one of them ! 
Whatever I learn, I shall transmit to you without reflections. I 
shall know how to hold my tongue, and obey when necessary. I 
shall say no more to you to-day, but bid you not to forget to give me 
news of Mr. Thomas, and write how your marriage project gets on. 
Adieu !” 

This marriage project seems to have occupied our friend Eneas’ 
mind somewhat deeply ; for we have another epistle on the subject 
immediately after. But we must pass it over. It must not be 
imagined, tac that the correspondence of the future Pontiff 
turns exclusively on light and familiar topics. He treats of the 
questions agitated in the Council of Basle—combats the arguments 
furnished by Pope Euginius IV. ; speaks of the King of Arragon 
who presumed to fight the Turks near Rhodes, and generally enter- 
tains the various political and religious events which engaged 
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the spirit of the time. As we have heard him on love, gallantry, 
marriage, and courtiership, let us spare a line or two for friendship ; 
on which, addressing himself to his friend, John Campisio, a great 
philosopher, he writes— F 

“ That you should commend my friendship, and hold it steadfast, I 
cannot read without pleasure; .for if, generally speaking, { would not 
take praise to myself, knowing how seldom I deserve it, I can declare, 
without needing to blush for it, that once I do love, I love om most obsti- 
nately. [am not easily led into friendship; and 1 am very far from looking 
upon all men as being worthy of becoming my friends, To my superiors, 1 
am fastidious, and must consider a man better than I am myself before I 
make any friendship with him. Thus, if I am slow in entering upon a friend- 
ship, I am tardy in withdrawing from it. In a word, I am a fast friend, 
Of the many I have loved, there has not, as yet, been one whom I hate 
at this moment. 


It is pleasant to remark, that as we get farther into the correspon- 
dence, we find the wisdom of ripe years in the writer, succeeding to 
the wildness of youth. Letters now present themselves in which the 
vicissitudes of life, and the time to come, are spoken of with 
becoming gravity and correctness—as in the eleventh letter to Con- 
stant Frederic, Chancellor of Trieste, from which, we have only 
room for a single observation :— 


“* The last action a man has to perform is to die; and although every thing 
be well done up to that, yet if he misses his object there, all the rest goes for 
nothing. It is then as with a poet who breaks down in the fifth act.” 


But, perhaps, a better idea of his sincerit ,and the really good work 
of reformation which time was now gradually producing with Aineas, 
may be gathered from an extract on that subject, on which we have 
already seen that his wit was so quaint, so lively, and discursive— 
we mean gallantry. Touching an affair of this kind, he thus addresses 


John Friend, prothonotary of Cologne : 


** A few days ago, I received two letters from you, excellently written and 
full of interest. I hardly know where to begin, but will follow the order 
you have yourself adopted. I shall first speak of the young girl you have 
given up to her suitor. I praise you for that action: for what is there more 
praiseworthy than to join those in marriage who are about to bring forth 
children, and fill the state with sons. But that after having done this, you 
should grieve is unnatural ; it is not the province of virtue to breed sorrow, 
He who acts virtuously is happy : he grieves who sins. How comes it then that 
you are full of grief after having done an act of virtue. I think you have done 
good and not acted well. Itis not what we do, but how wedo it, that should 
be considered. The end in all things is chiefly to be regarded. If you took this 
girl under your protection to save her from harm you did well. But if you 
were driven to that action by the fear of God’s punishment, or only out of 
fear of the sentence the world would have passed upon you, that suffices not, 
You ask me next for a cure, and you will have no antedote furnished by the 
poets : take the Evangelist; you will find in him that fornication is death. 
If you kuow yourself you are happy in having cut off the means of offending. 
But how strict Aneas is become, you will say, he now preaches up conti- 
nencée, ; at Vienna he held quite another sort of language. I do not deny it, 
my dear John. I did so talk to you formerly, but many years have gone over 
our heads since. Then we are growing old; the day of death is drawing 
nearer, we have now to think not how we may live, but how we are to die. 
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That man, indeed, is strictly unhappy who, never having experienced the 
grace of God, never questions his heart, enters within himself, amends his 
life, in short, whe does not reflect after this life what may befal him in ano- 
ther, As for me, my dear John, J have erred enough, and far more than 
enough. At present 1 know myself, and would to God that this had not 
come to pass so late. Now is my time for fasting, salvation, and mercy, 
Put this girl out of your head. Imagine her dead.—You would still live, I 
presume. What enjoyment is there you could have had with her that is not 
fleeting. What pleasure is there that man can taste with woman that is not 
fugitive and momentary! And is he not ‘a fool who forgets what is eternal 
for what is but temporary, nay, but momentary. I borrow the language 
of the theologians, because you will not listen to what the poets say, &c.” 

“* Tell us not of a successor: after having abandoned one woman to fall 
an love with another, what is that but leaping out of one fire into another. 
Fly, I beseech you, the whole race of womankind; give that plague up alto- 
gether, and when you meet a woman, believe that it is the devil that faces 
you. But why do I hold this language to you, when I know I am speaking 
to no purpose, and that you put no faith in whatI say. For you will tell us 
that I am preaching up fasting with my own belly full. I confess, my dear 
brother, that I am full fed, nay, surfeited with love. It is also true that. my 
strength languishes; my head is sprinkled with grey hairs, my nerves are 
drying up, my bones grow carious, and my body is ploughed with wrinkles. 
To no woman can I offer charms, and no woman offers charms to me. I much 
rather yield to wine than to love. Wine nourishes me, strengthens me, 
delights me, blesses me: that draught will be sweet to my lips until death. 
But even in wine there is sin when we drink for pleasure more than for health. 
As for you, my dear John, strong as you are, and full of blood aad juice, I am 
not surprised that you should love. Still it will become you to reject the 
tempter before he flies you. For my own part, I claim little or no merit for 
being chaste. To tell the truth, Venus shuns me even more than I dislike her. 
Thanks be to God the appetite is not stronger than the ability. But you 
will tell me that no one would think of leaving the battle-field before the 
enemy had won the victory. But will this hold good in those engagements 
in which the victor is really the beaten party. He who wages most war 
with Venus is sure to come off with the greatest slaughter. But why am [ 
thus hard with you. We, all of us, when we happen to be in good health, 
give the best advice to the sick, and you may tell me with Terence, if you 
were in my place you would think differentiy. But 1 have felt as you feel 
now, and sooner or later you too will think as I do now. If you take my 
advice at present, the praise you will deserve will be in proportion to the 
labour of the undertaking: your motto should be from Cicero—“ the 
greater the difficulty, the brighter the renown, &c.” 


As a farther proof that Aineas could practice in these matters as he 
preached, we had marked for insertion an extract form another letter, 
in which he gives an account of how he himself broke off an attach- 
ment of the same kind. The reasons, by which he vindicates the 
coldness of his heart, are not without interest ; but it is time to put 
an end to our extracts which have already extended this article to a 
greater length than was originally allotted to it. 

Of all our author’s works, two in particular deserve notice, on 
account of the popularity they attained. These, it must be admitted, 
are somewhat unpapal, as their titles will pointedly indicate, for the 
first is called, ‘* Amoris Iiliciti Medela,” and the other the Novel, 
known by the name of “ The Loves of Euryalus and Lucretia.” 

Both have been frequently translated from the Latin in which they 
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were originally written, and have appeared in separate forms. 
Indeed, the story of Euryalus and Lucretia, may be said to have for 
two centuries enjoyed a distinguished European reputation. Nor, 
considering the age to which it belongs, can it be denied the praise of 
merit. It describes the intrigues of women, and the misfortunes of 
husbands with minuteness and no small portion of truth; and ends 
as all genuine romance should end, with melancholy and dea Of 
the Amoris Iiliciti Medela, however, we cannot speak with equal com- 
mendation. Its purport is to cure and subdue the passion which has 
not matrimony for its means and end, and consists of little more than 
a string of commonplaces, very wise, perhaps, but very dull also, 
and certainly most inefficacious, as all éxperience testifies, for .the 
object in the author’s view. , 

We have said that upon the death of Calixtus, 7Zneas succeeded 
to the Keys of St. Peter. At the moment his predecessor breathed 
his last, he was himself at the baths of Viterbo for the benefit of his 
health, and busily engaged upon this history of Bohemia. But re- 
turning to Rome without delay, he was met by the inhabitants who 
came out on the road in a large body, and saluted him as Po 
before the election. What effect this demonstration of popular feeling 
had upon the Cardinals, we know not: it is only recorded that he 
was unanimously chosen by the conclave. He no sooner found him- 
self at the head of the Christian Church than he exerted all his 
powers to effect a crusade against the Turks. He dispatched nuncios 
and apostolic letters to the different Christian princes and nations, 
exhorting them to this war. For this purpose he called a great con- 
gress at Mantua, which was numerously attended. Great prepara- 
tions were made to strike an effective blow, which he meant to direct 
in person ; but before they could be completed, death seized on Pope 
Pius while staying at Ancona, where a large naval and military force 
had been gathered together for the expedition. Pius testified his 
desires for its success by bequeathing a large sum of gold towards 
defraying the expenses of the war. When he died, he was in his 
fifty-seventh year, and had scarcely completed the sixth of his 
Pontificate. 

Of Pius the II. as Pope, there is but one circumstance to chal- 
lenge notice ; and that is the reverse of being creditable to his ‘con- 
sistency. When writing in favour of the Council of Basle, he had 


maintained opinions which, when he became successor to St. Peter, . 


he found it impossible to reconcile with the dogmas peculiar to the 
papal throne. When a layman, he held the councils of the church 
superior to the judgment of the Pope; but when Pope himself, he 
stood out for the supremacy of his office. For this purpose he pub- 
lished a bull, and concluded his recantations of his old opinions after 
the system of St. Paul and St. Augustin, with these words: “‘ Rather 
believe me now that I am an old man, than when I wrote as a young 
one: think more of a sovereign Pontiff than of a private individual ; 
reject AEneas Sylvius, but accept Pope Pius II. 
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Propicious Suor.—Archery is all the rage—the kingdom is ring- 
ing with the twang of the bow-string from one end to the other. 

" gilay week a meeting of the Royal British Bowmen took place at Con- 
dover Park, Shrewsbury, the mansion of E. W. Smythe Owen, Esq. In 
addition to the members of the society, all of rank, about 200 of the nobility 
and gentry of Salop and the principality, were present to witness the skill of 
the ArcnErs.” 


What a goodly sight of the ap-Joneses, the ap-Shenkinses, and the 
ap-Jenkinses must have been here congregated, and being all of rank, 
what a hubbub and spluttering must have ensued about precedence. 
Each archer should have claimed from his length of leek. The 
country was cleared for ten miles round, for fear of accidents from 
T shafts—such was the prodigious vigour of the archers. 

ere are a couple of candidates for honours—one is recorded by 
the Sherbourn Journal :— 


“ EXTRAORDINARY SHootTiIne.— Mr. W. Noble, of Cleadon, shot on 
Tuesday last, in the moors near Elsdon, six brace and a half of grouse at 
two successive shots !” 

Again ;— 

** W. Tingecombe, Esq. killed at one discharge one hundred and eleven 
sanderlings /” 

Prodigious! we only know of our friend Major Longbow who 
can rival these gentlemen ; and he being short of shot, once spitted 
three brace of birds with his ramrod! At all events, men of such 
ec would be worthy members of the Society of Royal British 

wmen ; the only difficulty will be to find a bow long enough for 
them to shoot with. 





Tue “ TentH” on Active Service.— Weare glad to bear testi- 
mony to the deserved reputation of this truly distinguished regiment. 
The following are quotations from a respectable Dublin journal :— 


“We understand that proceedings are about to be actively instituted 
against an officer of the reNTu, for the seduction of a clergyman’s wife.” 


In another column we find the next :— 


“ Nick EmpLtoyMent ror tHe Mirirrary.—‘ The Tenth,’ it is said, ‘ don’t 
dance ;’ but they drive tithe geese! The Kilkenny Journal gives the follow- 
ing extract from the letter of a Longford correspondent :—I saw yesterday a 
troop of the 10th Hussars driving im 12 geese, the property of Mr, Richard 
LA7IDG Se a Protestant, for tithes due to Dean Maxwell, brother to Lord - 

arnham.”” 


We remember when a silly fuss was made some time ago about 
the absurdity and puppyism of these warriors, an old officer remarked 
to another, “‘ These TENTH people are making great fools of them- 
selves.” “ That would puzzle them,’ said the other, “they are fools 
ready made!” We suspect that they are tired of the long enjoyment 
of such a reputation, and are desirous of changing u. 
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Tue Man or Prorerry.—There is no need of the King’s College 
to the London University, while there exists such a school for public 
instruction as the Mansion House, and such professors as the Lord 
Mayor and his constables. 

Lorpv Mayor—“ You mean, I suppose, that you are a gentleman ; that is, 
that you are a man of property, without toiling for it.” 

Orricer.—* Yes, my Lord, that’s true; he is a man of property, dor | 
found a watch and some silver in his pocket !’ 

Now here is an important question set at rest, we hope for ever, 
about which so many learned authorities have differed ; that is, what 
the precise definition of a gentleman may be. The learned magistrate 
has settled that dispute: “a gentleman is a man of property without 
toiling for ii.” In agreeing to the soundness of this decision, the 
learned magistrate will not take it amiss if we consider that he can be 
no gentleman. This by the way. But his learned coadjutor, the 
OFFICER, fearing that some quibble might arise as to the extent of 
property which might qualify a man for the rank of gentleman under 
the act of his learned friend, distinctly fixes it at the possession of a 
watch and some silver. Thus two important facts have been brought 
to light in this exclusive and aristocratic country, and by means of 
those public blessings, Bow-street and the Mansion-house—the exact 
limits of the two most important ranks in society. We learn that a 
respectable man is he who keeps a horse and gig ; but a gentleman, 
and a man of property, can only be distinguished by his having a 
watch and some silver in his pocket ! 





ExTraorp1Nary Discovery.—We beg to congratulate the count 
upon an ingenious invention lately introduced at Darlington, which 
cannot be better described than in the words of Sam. Thompson 
himself :— 
“Sam. Thompson, 
SOLE INVENTOR OF THE WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. 

Messrs. Pease, of this town, and Messrs. Parkes, Haughton Mills, use them. 
They effectually oblige men to be on duty (or a tale is told in the morning), 
and also frequently keep them from intoxication, which is of no small im- 
portance.—Darlington, September 3d, 1833.” 

Why no; a clock that can keep men from intoxication is certainly 
of no small importance; and when its merits are more generally 
known, its illustrious inventor will be of no small importance either. 
We sincerely hope that Messrs. Pease, and Messrs. Parkes, of Haugh- 
ton Mills, have experienced its beneficial effect—that small beer will 
be more in vogue with them than heretofore. The distinguished 
wag had doubtless an eye upon his customers when he penned this 
paragraph, although it was hardly fair. And then, an instrument 
that will effectually oblige men to work, or in default, tell a tale! 
We suspect it must be some improvement upon the merits of the old 
Fleet-street clock of St. Dunstan’s: that the men use their clubs 
more effectually than did they of Fleet-street, and thus a tale is told 
by the skulker, in the form of a broken head. We hear Mr. Thompson 
is the chairman of a branch temperance society, and that since the in- 
vention the whole population of Darlington have enrolled themselves. 
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ComMPETITION 1N. Commercre.—Nothing argues an illiberal ten- 
dency on the part of a government so much as restricting commerce 
by means of heavy duties, particularly export duties on goods of home 
manufacture ; we perceive by the published tariff, that this unwise 
system has been adopted by the State of Venezuela ; and it is the 
more injudicious with them as the article so marked is not an exclu- 
sively Venezuelian production, we have seen as good samples in 
England as in any part of the world. 


Export Duties 1n VENEZUELA. 

CotumsiA OrriciaL.—After the first of July next, the following export 
duties will be exacted in all the ports of Venzuela. Indigo one cent. per Ib. ; 
Asses 150 cents each. 

The article is not so scarce as the Venezuelians imagine; for 
were it known to be at all in demand, most governments would 
have offered a bounty as an inducement to exporters, rather than 
have checked such a useful speculation. For instance, there is not 
a public establishment in England, but could furnish many of the 
choicest specimens, and the nation at large would be too happy to 
present gratis, to any spirited dealer in such ware, a whole ship load 
of undeniable power, and of the right genuine stamp, from their two 
estates, and without so much as missing a single legislative bray. 





A Certain Game.—Mr. Norton (to the prisoners.) What game was it 
you were playing at when the policeman caught you? One of the prisoners. 
Beggar my neighbour, your Worship! (great laughter.) 

This may be very good fun for the Hon. Mr. Norton’s audience in 
Lambeth Street ; but we fear the game is played with much more 
injurious effects by others than the boys of Bromley, and is little 
cause} for merriment with those who pay the stakes. The whole 
kingdom is alive tothe game. The clergyman by his processes is 
beggaring his flock ; the landlord by his corn laws, is beggaring the 
population. The lawyer, with his hand in his neighbours pocket, is 
sure to beggar him, while the great protecting state, by its unjust ex- 
ye and monopolies, upholding corn laws, obsolete tithe, and 

egal rapacity, together with its long train of civil list, ‘sinecures, 
places and pensions, is playing with false cards, and rapidly beggar- 
ing the nation. 





Our country friends are continually assailing us with wonders. We 
have repeatedly opened our eyes so wide, that it has become a dan- 
gerous habit, and our too partial friends must entertain no mean idea 
of the capacity of our swallow, when they send us such food as the 
following. Speaking of Carlisle races. 

Eccleefcham bolted off the course, carrying with him Laurel Leaf: Sir 
James’s colt next followed, with Dodgson on him, and he was so frightened, 
it being his first appearance in public, that he gave three extraordinary leaps. 
His first bound was considerably upwards of ten yards! his second eight! 
and his third seven and three quarters! 

Had the distances been but a /eetle greater, Cumberland might 
have claimed a distinction which Leicestershire enjoys to this day ; 
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for the names of four villages \in that county, attest the performance 
of a similar, and one may say, perhaps, an equally extraordinary feat. 

Tradition informs us that a stranger, some years ago, to escape 
punishment from some one, his name did not transpire, sprung upon 
a sorrel mare, who made three wonderful bounds, and having saved 
her rider, expired! The place of mounting is called to this day 
Mountsorrel. The extent of her first leap, which is about ten miles, 
is called Wanurp! the second is about eight; the creature suffered 
from this exertion an inward eruption, and here is situate the 
village of Burst@aui ! she made one more bound, however, of seven 
miles and three quarters, and reached the spot where now stands the 
town of Bet-Grave! the name of the courser was Bell. To be sure 
the rider was no other than Belzebub ! 


Cats anp Caramarans.—We lately quoted a Treasury order 
for the discontinuance of a reckless allowance of threepence per 
week to the cats of the storehouses at Woolwich. We then re- 
marked the feline distress occasioned by this abrupt but patriotic 
reproof of Tory extravagance, by their liberal successors 1n office. 
We now beg to introduce another instance of the unflinching dispo- 
sition of Ministers to economy, by displacing an equally meritorious 
class of public servants without notice or compensation ; but what 
renders the matter really reprehensible, is the gross partiality exhi- 
bited in the reduction.— 

Economy.—It has been the custom for years back to employ in his 
Dock-yards from forty to fifty old women, generally taken from the parish 
workhouse, to repair and mend the colours and flags belonging to his 
Majesty Navy. The earnings of these poor women used to amount from 
sixpence to eight pence per day. Within the last few days orders have been 
sent down to Chatham, Woolwich, Debtford, and all the dock-yards in the 
kingdom, to discharge all the old women so employed, and that for the 
future such work is to be done by contract! This reduction it has been cal- 
culated will effect a saving to the country of from thirty to forty shillings per 
annum. 

Here is a triumph for the people! They have clamoured long 
enough for a proof of economy, and they have got it. But we would 
humbly suggest that it is hardly of a sufficient comprehensiveness— 
that if the order had been more general, it would have been more 
satisfactory. If his Majesty’s Government had determined that all 
state business at present so monopolized by old women and paupers, 
should in future be done by contract, what a much more considerable 
saving might be effected—what an unjust partiality would be 
avoided? But no; their selfishness in this particular cannot be 
disguised—it is obvious and disgusting. The humbler and more 
intellectual grade of this venerable class, must be deprived of meal, 
that their more crafty superiors may luxuriate in malt. The eyes of 
John Bull are to be dazzled by the sacrifice of a few antiquated 
paupers, that the adroiter beldames may securely pick his pockets. 
Seriously—there must be some bitter wag in the camp—some Tory 
in the cabinet, to suggest such absurdities. If economy could be 
practised where there is scope, we might reap both credit and advan- 
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tage ; but we hardly know whether such economical efforts of the 
*‘ glorious Reform Ministry,” setting aside the legitimate objects for 
retrenchment, and caricaturing themselves by running a-muck at 
old women and cats, ought to be treated as most insulting or absurd. 





Maniressrations at Brnuinascate—A reverend gentleman named 
Smith, but who is more generally known, without the fold of which 
he is the faithful shepherd, by the more undignified cognomen of 
Bo’sen Smith, was brought to the Mansion House charged with cre- 
ating a disturbance in the fish market by the too energetic exercise of 
his calling, or, as the complainant more pithily observed, “ kicking 
up a row !” The reverend defendant however, had a seasonable ally 
in the person of Mr. Goldham, clerk to Billingsgate, who stated, that 
* the manners of the market had greatly altered since Mr. Smith was 
in the habit of addressing them.” Let no one henceforth say that 
miracles have ceased in the days of Prince Hohenlohe and Bo’sen 
Smith—one causes the lame to walk, and the other has set the fish 
fags studying Chesterfield. Irving has only to give them his un- 
known tongue in exchange for theirs, too well-known—and the mani- 
festation will be complete. These are three congenial spirits that 
may set the deuce at defiance. 

here is another public place however, which is well worthy their 
united labours, and the conversion of its members is even more de- 
sired by the people than was the emancipation of the blacks, by the 
ladies of Clapham Common. If the reverend boatswain would but 
alter their manners, and bring them upona par with his female friends 
at Billingsgate, he need not fear being brought up at the Mansion 
House for his pains. 





DieniFiep ConpEscENSION.—“ As an instance,” says a morning 
paper, “ of the Duchess of Kent’s extreme consideration for the infe- 
rior members of her household establishment, she gave directions for 
a very agreeable fete to be prepared for them on board the Messenger, 
steamer,” We could relate many instances of her Royal Highness’s 
extreme consideration. It appears that when a féte is given at Ken- 
sington Palace, H. R.H. condescends to ask the aid of one of the 
bands of Foot Guards. Now these individuals, being talented per- 
sons, are not only paid out of the private purses of the officers, but 
are allowed to take engagements in theatrical orchestras, which pri- 
vileges indeed are requisite to insure effective bands. Each of these 
Kensington festivals therefore, costs each performer a night’s salary, 
with the expense of carriage to the Palace, and after exerting them- 
selves all night for the gratification of the dignified revellers, they are 
dismissed, and by the extreme consideration of H. R. H., each indivi- 
dual is graciously presented with a ticket, value eighteen pence, to be 
exchanged for bread and cheese at a neighbouring canteen ! 





We have often had occasion to remark the peculiarities of that 
extraordinary variation of the human family, known to us as Police 
Magistrates,—their intellectuality, their humanity, and above all— 
notwithstanding their irresponsible and absolute power—their stern 
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sense of justice, “ according to law,” that is, “ aecording to a law of 
their own,” police law. That magistrates should have the power to 
condemn the unfortunate to share a jail with felons and malefactors, is 
a monstrous dereliction from a sense of right on the part of those who 
have delegated such power. That they have the will to place mis- 
fortune upon a par with crime, but too many cases before us attest. 
Such an abandonment of high and generous feelings can only be 
accounted for upon the principle that a continual contact with misery 
produces an extreme callousness of heart. This is a depravity of 
feeling peculiar to bailiffs, hangmen, and magistrates. They are cha- 
racterised by a want of sympathy with the wretched and broken- 
hearted, a disbelief in honesty, an indecorous levity with misfortune ; 
which hateful deviations can only be acquired by their constant 
communion with the debased of our species in <he exercise of their 
several disgusting and disgraceful callings. That such repulsive 
manifestations are quite wilful, and not allowed by law, -we learn 
from a case at Marlborough-street, when an unfortunate and talented 

entleman, Mr. Somerset, was charged with “ singing his own verses 
in a low tone of voice” for bread. Mr: Dyer was rather puzzled. 
The straightforward way would be to have sent him to jail; but 
perhaps the press might have been impertinent ; he was therefore 
allowed to depart. The awful announcement of Mr. Dyer, “You 
have committed an offence for which you ought to be sent to jail!” 
has raised emotions within us of rather a personal nature. Many a 
time have we sung under a lady’s window, nor dreamt that our amo- 
rous fervour risked the climax of fourteen days cooling in the tread- 
mill! Why was not the mercy shewn to Mr. Somerset, likewise 
extended to the poor Irish girl, who endeavoured to support her 
destitute brothers and sisters by selling trinkets? The following is 
the result of that disgraceful report ;— 

Mr. Grecorte. (To the Policeman,) ‘‘ Did you hear her beg ?’’—Ponser- 
maN. “ No sir.”—Mr. Grecorte. Has she ever been in custody before ?”’— 
Kaing the jailer said he did not remember her.—Mr. Grecoriz. “ Then J 
shall commit you for fourteen days.”.—Youne Woman. (Bursting into tears,) 
‘*« Pray do not send me to prison! Oh! my poor mother !”—She was then 
locked up. 

We make no comment on this case. The magistrate found by 
inquiring, that the poor girl was worthy and industrious—that she 
had offended against no law ; therefore she was a very proper person 
for prison. 





THE BLACK BATTALION.—The United Service Gazette has hu- 
humanely suggested a most affecting method of providing for a large 
body of men who are likely soon to be thrown out of employ, and 
from their habits not capable of any honest exertion. 


** An old officer has proposed that, as at the present time there are thou- 
sands of blackguard lawyers and other reptiies creating distress, and plunder- 
ing the unhappy victims, that two or more battalions should be formed en- 
tirely of this class, to be entitled the ‘‘ Devil’s own,” and that they be im- 
mediately shipped off for Sierra Leone, there to remain under orders for 
active service against the Ashantees.’”’ 


M. M. No. 94. 30 
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It would be indeed a blessing to this industrious race, if such a 
plan could be acted upon, particularly as during the next session the 
alteration which will doubtless take place in the laws of arrest, will 
throw so many of the vermin out of bread, that an immense increase 
to the already numerous class of swindlers, smashers, and pickpockets, 
may be expected. The plan is most humane and merciful, and would 
save numbers from the gallows. We recommend, as an amendment, 
if the plan should receive the sanction of a high quarter, that a corps 
des guides be formed as an auxiliary to the black battalions, to be se- 
lected from the most active of the bum-bailiffs, a class of men whose 
pursuits would render them highly available against the savages. It 
would be the height of ingratitude not to provide for this interesting 
race, after their fellow-labourers had departed, and their “ occupation 
gone.” 





Tae Meteor or THE Mansion-HovusE. ~—There is another star in 
the East, which the wise men of Portsoken and Farringdon Within 
hail as a sign of great promise. Never sin¢e the days of the illus- 
trious Gog—who has long been a silent observer of public affairs 
from his retirement at Guildhall—has the tutelar deity of the Man- 
sion-house opened its oracular jaws with such effect. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Poultry, and eke St. Mary Axe, has been, as it were, 
thunderstruck with its awful responses; it is acknowledged that the 
civic chair is now really graced by “ absolute wisdom!” However, 
Gog is to our unsophisticated mind much the more sensible gentle- 
man, for he conceals his lack of brains—he never opens his mouth to 
make a fool of himself. Not so with the oracle; who moreover ex- 
hibits a strange arrogance, and worse than all, an aptitude to prejudge 
cases requiring the most careful impartiality—a sure indication of 
ignorance and self-sufficiency. During the investigation of Mr. Sa- 
vory’s case the following conversation took place. Mr. Savory was 
examined on the marks of spoons which he was accused of having 
forged :— 


Lorp Mayor.—*“ Mr. Savory is doing himself no good by examining those 
marks. Jé shews that he is well acquainted with the difference between them 
and those of Goldsmith’s Hall.’’—Mr. Adolphus did not think it fair to draw 
such injurious inferences from the act of his client. ‘‘ If,” observed the 
learned counsel, “if I committed a forgery upon your lordship, would you 
not naturally inspect the fabrication ?”’—Lorp Mayon. (significantly) “ Yes, 
and I should know, as Mr. Savory, does no doubt, the difference !” 


The Lord Mayor piques himself on his acute perception of crime, 
and forgetting the great leading principle that every man is consi- 
dered honest until proved a rogue, he treats every man as a rogue 
until mney to be honest—an excellent Dogberry maxim, and stands 
in full force against his worship. The fabrication of saddlery is not 
the most efficient course of study for a professor of jurisprudence ; 
neither is a parer of pig-skins the best qualified for a judge. The 
following is a specimen of an acule magistrate of former days, dis- 
posing of a.charge of piracy. He must surely have been a “ citizen 
and saddler,” or a Queen’s-square stipendiary :— 
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Magistrate.—‘‘ Harkee, sirrah; you pitiful ill-looking wretch ; what have 
you to say why you should not be tucked up immediately, and sent a sun- 
drying like a scarecrow? Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

Prisoner.—‘‘ Not guilty, an’t please your worship.” 

Magistrate.—‘‘ Not guilty! say so again, and I’ll have you h angedwith- 
out any trial. Answer me, sirrah, how will you be tried?” 

Prisoner.—*‘ By God and my country,” 

Magistrate.—‘‘ The devil you will! Why then I have nothing to do but 
to proceed to judgment.” 

Officer of the Court.—* Right, your worship, for if the fellow should be 
suffered to speak he may clear himself, and that’s an affront to your worship.” 

Prisoner.—‘‘ I hope your worship will consider ry 

Magistrate.—‘‘ Consider! How dare you talk of considering, sirrah.”’ 

Prisoner.—‘‘ But I hope your worship will hear some reason.” 

Magistrate.—“‘ I’d have you to know, rascal, I don’t sit here to reason, I go 
according to law. Is my dinner ready?” 

Officer of the Court.—‘‘ Yes, your worship.” 

Magistrate.— ‘Then, harkee, you rascal at the bar, you must be hanged 
because you have a hanging /ook; you must be hanged of course. That’s the 
law. Take him away, gaoler.” 
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The winter campaign is about to commence, it is said, with extra- 
ordinary activity on the part of the belligerents. We hope the public 
may not suffer in proportion. Mr. Bunn has threatened to take our 
city by storm, by means of foreign auxiliaries and a judiciously 
combined plan of attack : we wait the bombardment with impatience. 

Madame Vestris has issued her cards of invitation in the guise of 
scarlet and green, whereon we recognise the names of many of our 
favourites of last season. Among the stars of inferior magnitude are 
names which have escaped our astronomical researches. We do not 
doubt that they have twinkled very agreeably in their own spheres, 
though it would have required the aid of a very powerful instrument 
to discover them. 

The proceedings of the summer theatres have hardly been worth 
noticing. With the exception of a clever piece by Mr. Jerrold, “ The 
Housekeeper,” and one by Mr. Searle, “ the Yeoman’s Daughter,” 
scarcely any thing beyond the rank of a farce has x (ae A 
debutante has appeared, however, that claims our especial notice. 

Miss Eliza Paton is more deserving of encouragement than any 
candidate for public favour that we have of late noticed. If she have 
good sense, and is prepared to study hard, she will become eminent. 
The curse of all our English singers is their self-conceit. ‘The mo- 
ment they make a successful appearance, they fancy themselves at the 
summit of their art. They forget that nothing but the most intense 
application can make such singers as Pasta and Malibran. 

Miss E. Paton’s voice it a very rich and extensive soprano: but she 
is evidently unable to manage it. When she endeavours to produce 
effect, either on the lower notes, or on the higher, she is sure to fail, 
—merely from injudicious management. Singers who have not been 
well instructed, fancy that the greater exertion they make on parti- 
ticular points, the greater effect will be produced ; whereas, the very 
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reverse is the case. Straining the voice is sure to produce a cloudy and 
indistinct tone ; and worse than that, the voice will rarely be in tune. 
Some notes of Miss Paton’s voice possess the most beautiful quality 
of tone—the inequality she displays is evidently the result of bad in- 
struction. It is not enough to possess a fine voice and flexibility ; 
judicious study is requisite to make a fine singer. As Miss E. Paton 
is a young lady of no ordinaey power, we would advise her to pay 
particular attention to the management of her breath, aud the equali- 
zation of tone. If she does that, and has the good luck not to 
become conceited with success, she will make an accomplished artist. 
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Pinpar iN Enoiisu Verse. By tHe Rev. Henry F. Cary, A.M. 
Moxon. 

The translation of Pindar into English verse is indeed one of the quick- 
sands of literature. It is difficult and dangerous to cross unscathed. Few 
have attempted, and those few have failed. The English reader has never 
yet had an idea of the original. The metres of the original have not yet 
been sufficiently explained by scholars, for while Porson and Hermann have 
unravelled all the intricacies of the metres of the Greek tragedians, those of 
Pindar have not met with that attention which the merit of his odes de- 
mands. And we hold it to be a sound principle that it is almost impossible 
to give a proper idea of the original in a translation, unless something of the 
the peculiar metre for which Pindar is so distinguished is retained in the 
version. 

Mr. Cary, whose poetical powers are known, from his admirable transla- 
tion of the Italian poet, has attempted to give the English reader some con- 
ception of the peculiar metres of the original. This cannot be properly 
done, since, as we said before, the learned are not yet acquainted with the 
metres of the Greek. But in other respects the translator has not been un- 
successful. The version is also accurate and clear, and any scholar will 
directly perceive its superiority over West by comparing any one passage 
‘with the Greek. We would more particularly refer him to the Fourth Py- 
thian Ode, where he will recognize both the meaning and the poetry of the 
original. The Tuscan bard, however, in our opinion, suits the genius of 
Mr. Cary better than he of Greece. 





Famiy Crassicat Liprary. No. XLV. Aiscny tus. 

The spirited translation of Potter has been reprinted by Mr. Valpy, in his 
useful work. The merits and the faults of the version have been so long 
known, and so often pointed out, that it would be needless to reiterate the 
-criticisms of preceding writers. The translation, however, of Aischylus by 
Potter, is far superior to his translations of Sophocles and Euripides ; in that 
work he has happily seized the fire and spirit of the original. Those who 
are so unfortunate as to be unable to peruse the father of tragedy in the 
Greek, will, nevertheless, catch many glimpses of his splendour and sub- 
limity in the glowing pages of the English, and will see the truth of the 
eloquent description of Sir Walter Scott, “‘ That at the summions of A‘s- 
chylus, the mysterious and tremendous volume of destiny, in which are 
inscribed the doom of Gods and men, seemed to display its leaves of iron 
before the appalled spectators ; the more than mortal voices of deities, Titans, 
and departed heroes were heard in awful conference ; Olympus bowed, and 
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its deities descended; earth yawned, and gave up the pale spectres of the 
dead, and the yet more undefined and grisly forms of those infernal deities, 
who struck horror into the gods themselves.” There is prefixed to this 
volume a dissertation on the, Grecian drama, of considerable length, written 
very elegantly, and containing all the information which is necessary to 
enable a reader properly to understand the tragedies of the Greeks. 





ScHoo. anp Cotiece Greek Crassics. Toe Puivoctreres or SopHoc.es, 
witu Eneuisu Nores, sy G. Bureess, A.M., Trin. Coir. Cam. 


This edition of the Philoctetes will be found very useful by the student 
whose knowledge of the language is not very extended. The notes contain 
translations of the most difficult passages, and references to Matthias’s 
Greek Grammar, Viger’s Idioms, and many other works of the same descrip- 
tion, in order te explain the construction of the original. The parallel 
passages from Sophocles are frequeatly inserted in the notes, and where 
there is a difficulty Mr. Burgess always endeavours, if not to remove it, at 
least to explain the meaning, which is more than can be said of many anno- 
tators, who, as Lord Bacon observes, are tedious and prolix where the 
meaning is clear, but always pass over what is obscure. 

The editor appears to have taken great trouble in presenting a good text, 
but we cannot approve of many of the alterations he has made. If he had 
followed the text of the Oxford Edition of 1826, we should have been able to 
give almost unqualified praise to the work. 





Epinspurcu Acapemy. Prize List. Epinsures, Apam Biack. 


This is a pamphlet containing the prize essays in Latin, Greek, English, 
and French, written by the young gentlemen of the Edinburgh Academy. 
The Greek compositions are admirable. Never again can our learned bigots 
boast the pre-eminent superiority of our own schools in classical learning to 
those of the North. All persons who take an interest in the progress of 
education would do well to procure this pamphlet. They will not fail to be 
astonished and delighted, as we have been, with the elegance of the English 
composition, and the classical correctness of the Greek and Latin essays. 





Lyric Leaves. By CorneLtivs Wesse. Grirritrns. 

We were touched by ‘‘ compunctious visitings” as we took up our pen to 
indulge in some few remarks on this beautiful volume, that it should so long 
have lain unnoticed by us. The truth is, it was hidden under books of 
burlier dimensions, though of less worth ; a fate too often illustrated by the 
*“‘man of substance,” and the lean, ideal poet. Mr. Webbe’s muse is a 
natural, a delightful one; it sings of fields and flowers, and the sky in all 
its changes—of homely scenes, and of the affections born of home. Some of 
the rustic sketches are exquisitely true to nature. We cannot, even in our 
ample and numerous columns, give the rein to our wishes of extract; there- 
fore must content ourselves with recommending all true lovers of poetry, and 
poetry in its truest, sweetest guise, speedily to possess themselves of Mr. 
Webbe’s little volume ; it will be found an admirable companion either to the 
hearth or the greenwood-side. 





Tue ArcHER’s Guipr. Hurst. Lonpon. 


This is the most complete work of the kind we have seen. It abounds 
with useful information to the professors of that ‘‘ weapon of renown,”’ the 
long-bow. As a work for the general reader it is highly interesting, being 
carefully compiled from a variety of authors, embracing its ancient and 
modern history. 
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InLUsTRATIONS or Porrrtcat Economy. No, XX. Crnnamon AND 
Pearts; a Tate. By Harrier Martineau. Lonpon: CuHArues Fox, 
1833. 

Wuenever it has been our duty to speak of Miss Martineau, and upon 
any occasion when her monthly increasing works have been laid before us for 
review, we think we have not been slow to award the degree of praise to her 
miraculously prolific pen, which both the graphic skill with which it is em- 
ployed, and the important subjects to which it has devoted its powers, 
undoubtedly demanded from us. 

It were, perhaps, neither gallant, just, nor to the purpose, to inquire 
whether an originally disinterested and philosophical aim have not been 
gradually diverted from its object, and converted, by other influences, into a 
mere book-making speculation,—whether what was, in the first instance, a 
spirit of instruction, be not now a matter of trade,—and lastly, whether 
Miss Martineau’s “Illustrations of Political Economy” have not placed more 
available assets into her own pocket, than available ideas into the heads of 
her readers. 

We take it for granted that Miss Martineau, actuated by a very proper 
regard for her own worldly welfare (a consciousness of which might, we 
think, occasionally modify her strictures upon others, who justify the con- 
tinuance of monopolies in which they are implicated on the same ground), 
is, nevertheless, zealous to remedy the defects of former legislators, and to 
amend the fiscal and philosophical errors of her predecessors. 

It might, then, be worth her while to lend an ear to parties* fully alive to 
her merits, generally favourable to her views, and especially anxious for her 
success. It may be, also, not open to invidious misconstruction, if we, too, 
take the liberty of suggesting that more time, more thought, and, above all, 
more diffidence should be bestowed and displayed than Miss Martineau has 
heretofore chosen to devote to the discussion of questions which fully demand 
the most unreserved sacrifice of the former two, and a very sincere exhibition 
of the last. 

For we hold it to be quite a plausible conjecture, that Miss Martineau is 
not, as yet, fully mistress of the principles which she so perseveringly and 
periodically seeks to illustrate ; that even if she be, principles which others, 
no less competent than herself, have been so long endeavouring to establish, 
are not likely to be summarily disposed of by her; and the object which they 
have failed to reach by a straight course, it is hardly possible for her to anti- 
cipate by a crooked one. 

It may be all very well, as a matter of speculation, to insinuate principles 
of political economy into a tale which shall have popular requisites to recom- 
mend it; by these means, at all events, the philosophical authoress may 
contrive (not to kill, we trust, but) to bring down “two birds with one 
stone; and, while she secures the political economist, to bag at the same 
time the novel-reading spinster; but the effect of her labours is another 
question, 

The allegory of the ‘‘ Fairy Queen”’ was never yet satisfactorily explained, 
and its exposition has been long ago relinquished in despair; and we con- 
fess that the illustrations of Miss Martineau are, for the most part, quite as 
unintelligible. 

We can, indeed, often apprehend the companion, when we are quite at a 
loss to discern the analogy ; and, sometimes, when an external analogy of 
position has been attained, the essential disparity of circumstances is left out 
of the account altogether. 

Could the affairs of the world be regulated by general principles, it would 
hardly require a superior intelligence to expound, or a more than ordinary 
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capacity to understand them; but where circumstances have created a con- 
flict of opinion, or a collision of interest, out of which antagonist influences 
the remedy for the grievance, whatever it be, is to be supplied, the only 
advantage of overring to principles is, that they may be constantly and bene- 
ficially borne in mind. And then it is not only well, but indispensable, that 
they be put forth in a plain, intelligible, and direct form. 

In a word, this “ putting a case” is, in nine instances out of ten, merely 
putting a difficulty. A storm in the tropics is not very strikingly illustrated 
by a convulsed puddle in the precincts; and a bee very busy in a sun-flower 
is but a sorry representation of a bull very boisterous in a china-shop. Sup- 
pose this piece of white chalk to be a piece of green cheese, that will not con- 
vince us that Dover Cliff bears any resemblance to the hills of Cheddar. 

Again, the politico-philosophical tyro who may happen to be very obtuse 
on a question of sugar and coffee, is not likely to be remarkably acute in 
details of a chank or a pearl; and the fanciful machinery chosen by Miss 
Martineau for the exhibition of her principles is far more calculated to divert 
him from the pursuit than to encourage him in the study of theories, in 
whose company fancy, at least, seems to be somewhat out of her element, 

Miss Martineau, in the work before us, ‘‘ Cinnamon and Pearls,” has 
attempted to show that the restrictive principle, as applied by England to her 
colonies, is neither to the advantage of the colonies themselves, nor for the 
interest of the Mother Country ; and that “‘ in proportion, therefore, as trade 
with colonies is distinguished from trade with other places, by restriction on 
buyers at home, or on sellers in the colonies, that trade (involving the appa- 
ratus of restriction), becomes an occasion of loss instead of gain to the 
empire.” 

We have not much to urge against the arguments employed by Miss Mar- 
tineau, that we cannot set forth in a very few words. We perfectly agree 
with our authoress, that the restriction of trade, as between us and the colo- 
nies, is vastly prejudicial to this country; but we are inclined to believe that 
the boon of free trade granted to our merchants, and extended to the colo- 
nies, would be any thing but a desirable circumstance to the latter. We are 
disposed to believe that all the increase of trade of which the colonies may be 
susceptible, and which the removal of restrictive enactments would enable 
them to turn to the best advautage, would not in any desirable degree com- 
pensate for the loss of ultra-profitable commerce in which they have been 
engaged with us. We conceive that we have been paying a ruinous premium 
to the colonies for their goods, which, without restriction, we should have 
got much cheaper, or have procured elsewhere ; and we contend that the 
restrictive system was invented for the cure, and has quite answered its pur- 
pose of enriching the colonies at the expense of the Mother Country. And 
it can be shown that the colonies do not at this moment exhibit a satisfactory 
illustration of our argument, it is, we think, quite as clear that their present 
state is no consequence of restriction, but is attributable to very different 
causes, 

We cannot sufficiently praise the perspicuous and elegant style of Miss 
Martineau, which is one of this lady’s chief commendations, and has, we 
doubt not, contributed in a great measure to the popularity of her writings. 
What, for instance, can be more exquisite than the following description. It 
is the first day of the pear! fishery in Ceylon :— 

‘« All were confident ; and the crowds on the beach looked as joyous for 
the night as if the work was going on for their sakes. A city of bowers 
seemed to have sprung up like Jonah’s gourd, or like the tabernacles which, 
in old times of Jewish festivals, made Jerusalem a leafy paradise for a short 
season of every year. Talipot tents, and bamboo huts dressed with greens 
and flowers, were clustered around the sordid dwellings on the sands. 
Throngs of merchants and craftsmen, black, tawny, and white, with their 
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variety of costumes, mingled in this great fair. The polisher of jewels was 
there with his glittering treasure. The pearl-driller looked to his needles 
and pearl dust, while awaiting on his low seat the materials on which he 
was to employ his skill. The bald, yellow-mantled priest of Budhoo passed 
on amidst obeisances in one place, as did the Catholic pastor in another. 
The white vested Mahomedan, the turbaned Hindoo, the swathed Malay 
merchants exhibited their stores, or looked passively on the gay scene. The 
quiet Dutchman from the south sent a keen glance through the market in 
quest of precious stones in the hands of an ignorant or indolent vender. The 
haughty Candian abated his fierceness, and stepped out of the path of the 
European; while the stealthy Cingalese was in no one’s path, but won his 
way like a snake in the tall grass of the jungle. The restless lessees of the 
bank, meanwhile, were flitting near the boats, now ranged in a long row, 
each with its platform, ropes, and pullies; each with its shark-binder, its 
pilot, its commander, its crew of ten, and its company of ten divers, The 
boat-lights were being kindled, one by one, and scattering a thousand 
sparkles over the rippling tide. It was just on the stroke of ten, and the 
signal gun was all that was waited for. ‘The buzz of voices fell into a deep 
silence as the expectation became more intense. Those who were wont to 
make the heavens their clock and the stars its hour-hand, looked up to mark 
the precise inclination of the Southern Cross; while those who found an 
index in the flow of the tide, paced the sands from watermark to watermark. 
Yet more turned their faces southward towards the dark outline of hill and 
forest that rose on the horizon, and watched for the land breeze. It came— 
at first in light puffs which scarcely bowed the rushes around the lagoons, or 
made a stir among the stalks in the rice-ground. Moment by moment it 
strengthened, till the sails of the boats began to bulge, and every torch 
and faggot of cocoa-nut leaves on the beach slanted its forks of flame 
towards the sea, as if to indicate to the voyagers their way. Then the 
signal-gun boomed its wreath of smoke curled lazily upward and dispersed 
itself in the clear air, while a shout, in which every variety of voice was 
mingled, seemed to chase the little fleet into the distance. The shouting 
ceased amidst the anxiety of watching the clusters of receding lights, which 
presently looked as if they had parted company with those in the sky, and 
had become a degree less pure by their descent. Then rose the song of the 
dancing-girls, as they stood grouped, each with a jewelled arm withdrawn 
from beneath her mantle, and her jet-black hair bound with strings of pearl. 
Mixed with their chaunt, came the mutterings and gabblings of the charmers 
who remained on shore, contorting their bodies more vehemently than would 
have been safe on any footing less stable than ¢erra firma.” 





Benson Powter. 2 Vois, 8vo. Lonpon: A. K. Newman & Co. 1833. 
We think it possible that, by exerting himself again, again and again, the 
author of this hint might succeed in writing something which it would be 
worth the while of a sedentary lady or gentleman at a watering-place to try, 
by way of experiment. ; 
We are sorry we cannot say much of our author's present, and, we should 
judge, his first production ; the tale flags most wretchedly during the first 
volume ; and the incidents occupying the second are chiefly miserable details 
of sticking in the mud, of creeping through dry ditches, and traversing 
uncomfortable coasts; circumstances which, in spite of their being very 
unpleasant to the parties themselves, and notwithstanding that, failing in our 
notions, which causes us to look upon such mishaps as vastly pleasant to 
read of, are not set off by such graphic powers as recommend them to our 
interest, or excite our curiosity. 
In spite, however, of this first failure, let our author hazard another trial. 
We think there is something in him that may ripen into mediocrity ; the best 
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result which, in our modern literary atmosphere, he should, as a prudent 
man, aspire to effect. 





Lives oF THe Most Eminent Foreign Sraresmen. By Eyre Evans 
Crowe. 

Tus volume, comprising the lives of Cardinal Amboise, Ximenes, Lec 
the Tenth, Cardinal Granville, and Maurice of Saxony, Barnevelt, Sully, 
Duke of Leima, Duke of Ossuna, and the far-famed Lorenzo de Medici 
fully supports that character of excellence which every preceding number of 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia has so justly merited. At such a time as the present, 
the publication of such a work as the Lives of Foreign Statesmen is pecu- 
liarly opportune. The charge, the size, and the succinct sufficiency of each 
biography, render it a cheap, conveniently compact, and highly valuable 
addition to the political library of every one, who desires to examine and 
understand the character and principles of those great main springs in the 
government of the world—the statesmen of other countries. Without such 
knowledge and reading, however great our acquaintance with the history of 
our own country, it must suffer the imputation of, being still very imperfect, 
if the motives, schemes, and objects of those whose power or whose subtlety 
abroad have influenced our policy at home, either in our own defence, or 
with reference to our relationship with others, be only conjectural or indis- 
tinctly known. A work of this nature will make up, and fit in, those odd 
pieces in the puzzle of political history ; which without, we have in vain, per- 
haps, been attempting to reconcile. 

Mr. Crowe, the compiler, has executed his task with great care and com- 
pleteness ; so far as we can judge, at least, from the first volume. His style 
is simple and chaste, and the chief incidents in the lives of these great men, 
with also the intrigues and duplicity characteristic of the times in which 
some of them flourished, are given with remarkable fidelity. 





Evrope, a Poxuiticat SKETCH; AND OTHER Porems. By CHaries OWEN 
APPERLEY. 

Tue modern receipt for poem-making, though open certainly to the charge 
of being neither majestic nor honest, is ‘undoubtedly distinguished for a cer- 
tain curious ingenuity and predatory blushlessness. A young gentleman 
conceives the idea of writing a poem, or a series of idyls, and forthwith fur- 
nishing himself with a congenial goose quill, and a smooth sheet of Bath, he 
draws his chair to the window, in order to command the full presence of 
nature (a few pigs fattening for Christmas, and an unfortunate donkey out of 
work), and seizing a pen in one hand, and with the other dashing his undis- 
ciplined tresses back into something like poetic fury, he commences. What 
shall it be? Evening? there | shall jostle with Gray. Poland? there I shall 
elbow Campbell. Never mind, something must be done, so here are a few 
stanzas on a “ nice evening, sir.” 


** The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

“ The lowing herd winds slowly up the lea ;” 
So sings the soft, the ever-classic Gray, 

And oh! how sweet this sweetest eve to me. 


“« The drowsy tinklings lull the distant fold ;” 
Just as he wrote in nature’s truth appears, 

O that so young I ever should be old, 
‘* And all the earth a solemn stillness” wears. 


Hark! in my ear the homeward beetle hums, 
The owl with hollow hootings fills the vale ; 
Night from the west in ebon chariot comes, 
And chaste the moon looks forth with visage pale. 
M.M. No. 94. 3 P 
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Now day is to his dreary pillow borne, 
The sun hath sought his occidental bed ; 
«« What time the grey-fly winds his sultry horn, 
And o’er the one half world seems nature dead,” &c. 


With such like maudling dilution» of the works of the immortal great, do 
these redoubted personages mess up what they choose to call poetry— 
original poetry! One of them may, perhaps, bursting with the inward 
spirit of an uncontrollable genius, rush for once from the trodden path with 
frantic inspiration, and essay to paint, by way of novelty, a maniac in a fit: 
here it is,— 

Look at him now, in bitter madness grinning, 

A poor old wretch “ more sinned against than sinning ;” 
Yet as he shrieks with that appalling cry— 

Observe “‘ the laughing devil in his eye,” &c. 

We have attempted thus to show the modern mode of tacking together 
verse, and thus is half the metrical issue of the press a mere hodge-podge of 
other men’s thoughts and imaginings, cooked up, after all, by very indifferent 
artistes ; a satchel provided with other men’s viands, a shabby-genteel toad 
eating at the muse’s table. And, moreover, these lacqueys at the great man’s 
heel, these paraders about in their masters’ habiliments, appear to glory ia 
their shame most marvellously, for frequently they are to be seen strutting 
and promenading abroad after a singularly ridiculous fashion, the appro- 
priated garment drawn on their servile backs the inside outward, and the 
ticket bearing their master’s name stitched upon the collar, and staring in 
the face of every passenger. Inverted commas, the shoulder-knots of literary 
obligation, you shall encounter, thick as rogues in every page, with the same 
consistency as should be manifested in the common thief who, vending his 
pilfered prize, should take upon himself to recommend it, with the positive 
assurance that he had just abstracted it from the pocket of a cathedral 
doctor, or eloquent M.P. 

With some people these gentlemen pass as high and important characters, 
on the same ground, we suppose, as black-legs and swindlers obtain a bow 
from a simple country yeoman—“ they looks like friends of the great lord as 
it were.” Their book is usually got up well, the print is neat, and it is pret- 
tily boarded perhaps ; furthermore, the chap has a certain suavity; he doffs 
his hat with a deferential smirk in the introduction—protests he has been 
involuntarily pushed forward by his friends, too partial friends—implores 
lenity, and so on, and the indubitable dolt who has allowed himself to be 
taken in, partly because he reposes unlimited confidence in his own dullness} 
and thinks it a merit to differ where all the rest of the world agree, and 
partly for the reason that he knows no more of English literature, its stores, 
and resources, than a pig of pathology, or an owl of optics, the poor wretch 
consents to suppose the impostor a great genius, and buttons up his pockets 
with all the dignity of one conscious of having done his best to revive the 
poetic taste, and the falling literature of our country. 

One of these numerous troops of bardlings is Mr. Charles Owen Apperly. 
There is neither vigour nor fancy, in the proper sense of the word in him. 
His vigour is the effort of a clod-pole tumbling a reel, and as for fancy, he 
capers about amid the sweet dainties of conceit like a distraught creature in 
a bed of violets, or a porpoise in rose-water. He may, however, be consi- 
dered in his own circle, perhaps, a clever and very estimable man, and scrib- 
ble in albums to the infinite delight of the little misses in his immediate 
neighbourhood ; and now and then he may, we think, contend for, and 
achieve the dignity of an odd corner in a magazine, or an obscure nook in a 
newspaper. Further than this we admonish him not to attempt, or if he 
will, we add this still further advice, that in order to save time and trouble, 
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however the laudable disinterestedness of Messrs. Smith and Elder shall 
tempt him to accede to these generous, and oft-repeated proposals, them- 
selves to run every hazard, still we advise him to publish it in parts, at once 
and cotemporaneously at all the dealers, rather in a useful article of domestic 
economy, which is produced of milk, and usually sold at cheesemongers, 
or, whichever he pleases, at the several trunkmakers in the kingdom; then 
we warrant him as wide a circulation, and as complete, as the most ambitious 
bard could desire. 





Encyc.Lopepia Brirtrannica, No. XLII. 

“« L’art de faire un livre est un metier comme de faire une pendule,” says La 
Bruyere, and verily the experience of the present age justifies the observation 
of the French Moralist. We have the XLII. Number of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica before us, a work which,asa whole, we hope will do honour to the 
present age, is in portions rather faulty. The present Number has evident marks 
of hasty compilation. Thus in speaking of the diamond, the writer of that 
article says, that in Brazils, it is confined to the district of Serra do Frio 
which is a palpable error ; diamond districts exist in almost every province 
of the empire ; but which are not allowed to be worked, lest the exuberant 
produce should cause a diminution in the value of the precious gems. The 
article is written by some person who has not taken sufficient pains te master 
his subject. 





ENGLAND IN 1833. By Baron D’Haussez, Ex-Minister or MARINE 
UNDER CHARLES X. BeEntLey. Lonpon. 
This is a work a la Trollope ; consequently destitute of truth, sense, or 
decency. The author is atwaddling old coxcomb. 





Tue INCARNATION, AND OTHER Poems. By Tuomas Raae. 

“This little Poem on the Incarnation,” says the Author, in his preface, 
“‘ though in itself perfectly entire, is but in reality the tenth book of a Poem 
in twelve books, on the Deity. We have read with deep attention and great 
satisfaction Mr. Ragg’s Poem, particularly as we understand his situation in 
life to be simply that of a mechanic. Mr. Ragg did well to apprise us of the 
nature of his calling, for although, undoubtedly, there are passages on which 
the eye of criticism may rest, and many, such a work we never should have 
imagined even most distantly to have been the production of a man in the 
honourable but humble capacity of a working subordinate. 

The garden of poesy has become, unhappily, of late, little more thana blank 
sterile wild ; produced as much we believe by the sharp hands of disfavour, 
as by any radical poverty and meanness in the soil, which it may inherently 
possess. Mr. Ragg will pardon us if, more experienced in the craggy ways 
and walks of literature, we presume to be his monitor, and to caution him 
most earnestly against raising up prospective shadows of future comfort or 
benefit from the cultivation of the centennial flower of verse. Is he discon- 
tent with the situation in which fortune has placed him? Let him apply 
sedulously and cheerfully that excellent sense, dignified by religious feeling 
which is manifested throughout his work, to the promotion of any scheme in 
the active world, for his own advancement, which his own intelligence can 
suggest to him. We will not, even though it should excite a momentary 
thrill of satisfaction in the heart of the object of such ungenerous duplicity 
too surely to be succeeded by the sickening reaction of disappointment and 
bitterness of soul—we will not flatter him into hopes that he can ever gain 
public advantage from the prosecution of his present undertaking. At the 
same time that we wish most heartily that his present little work, written 
with a correctness that might do honour to many with far superior advan- 
tages, and in a spirit of piety and devotion honourable to all, may not escape 
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observation in a quarter where its excellences may meet a just appreciation 
and reward. 

Mr. Ragg, however, will be able better to judge how far it will be expe- 
dient to publish the remaining books of this poem, when he has determined 
the sale of the present. On taking leave of him, we conjure him, by all 
means, to “stick to histrade.”’ It isimpossible his qualifications and talents 
can be overlooked there ; but in the literary world there are such men labour- 
ing for a precarious subsistence—struggling just beyond the waves of abso- 
lute want, that he could not be surprised if his fate should be something 
worse than throwing the shuttle and weaving goodly siiks. 

We are sorry we are only enabled to extract, for want of space, one sonnet 
from Mr. Ragg’s minor poems :— 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Bright star of even, thy delightful ray 

Is lovely to my sight ; I love thy hour, 
1 love the dusky twilight’s silken grey, 

And own the strength ofits enchanting power ; 
For peace to me seems whispering in each breeze 

That bears thy influence, as the worn out day, 
Sinks on his cradle bed; and brooks and trees 

And waving corn-fields their soft music play, 
To lull it to repose ; peace seems to dwell 

On every tongue, the grassy mountain high, 
The dark’ning valley, and the rocky dell, 

All speak the self-same note; while the bright sky, 
Enlivened by thy beams, looks so serene, 
The ravish’d soul might think strife ne’er had been. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Works in the press, and those just published :— 

Waldermar ; an Historical Romance, 8thVol. of the Library of Romance, 
edited by Leitch Ritchie, just published. 

Zara, a Poem of the Sea, by the Author of “‘ Naufragus.” 

Lieut. Breton’s Nine Years in Australia. In one handsome Volume. 

The Life of the late Rev. Rowland Hill, by the Rev. Edwin Sidney, A.M., 
will shortly appear. 

The Lives of British Actresses who have Intermarried with Noble Fa- 
milies. 4 Vols. By Walter Stubbs, A.M. 

On the Ist of October, Ormond, being the Eighteenth and Concluding 
Volume of Maria Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels. 6s. 

Mutual Culture. By J. L. Levison. 12mo. 6s. 

Letters on Christian Ethics. By the Rev. R. Wardlaw, D.D. 

A New Work. By the Author of “‘ Lights and Shadows of German Life.” 

Twenty Minutes Advice on the Eyes. By a Retired Oculist. 

Compendium of Asteology. By George Witt, D.D. 

Dransfield’s Sermons on Various Subjects. 3 Vols. 

Dransfield’s Morning and Evening Prayers. 12mo. 





DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 





During the absence of Parliament our domestic affairs present but little 
variety. The study of our legislators is now principally directed to the 
consolidation of wavering interests, within their respective provinces and 
townships ; likewise ‘‘ about this time,” as Francis Moore would say, our 
tatesmen are busier with birds than with ambassadors. Popping will be 
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more in vogue than protocolling, and battues than birth-days ; not an under- 
strapper in Downing Street but will leave penning dispatches, and hasten to 
send his “‘ circulars.” 

The interest of politicians has been monopolized by affairs on the continent, 
of which we treat elsewhere ; but in the absence of more stirring excitement, 
at home, we find the subject of Tithes of the greatest interest in the public 
mind. The demon of selfishness seems to have fixed in the hearts of a number 
of the Clergy, for they have revived claims which appear to have grown obso- 
lete from their injustice. Poor labouring men have been imprisoned from 
inability to pay an arrear of tithe upon their scanty wages, and war has been 
declared upon the farmers by demanding tithe upon agistment, that is, the 
produce consumed by stock upon the farm ; whereas the tithe is considered 
to be fully paid by the fleece and lambs of the sheep, and milk of the cows so 
depastured. The double claim is manifestly unjust. 

The commission upon corporation abuses appears to be industriously seeking 
out matter for their report; for which, from the acknowledged impurity of 
these sinks of peculation, they appear to meet with a most abundant material. 
Some curious particulars have been already elicited. The town-clerk at 
Huntingdon serely puzzled their worships, by rather a naive reply. It 
appeared that all the places in the corporation were monopolized by the 
House of Sandwich, and on finding the name of the Earl of Ancram down as 
Recorder of that “ ancient and loyal town,” one of the commission inquired 
what excuse could be made for such an appointment, seeing that the office 
ought only to be filled by one “learned in the law.”” Oh! quoth the func- 
tionary, ‘‘ the Earl cannot be better qualified, being an heredifary legislator!” 
The Report of the Poor Law Commission contain a mass of highly valuable 
information ; we shall have an article before long upon this subject. The 
dislike which has been manifested to the Assessed Taxes appears to be daily 
encreasing. Many seizures have been made on the goods of individuals in 
default of payment, but great difficulty has been experienced in realizing the 
sale from the absence of a principal agent in such transactions—buyers. 
Auctioneers have even been found sufficiently patriotic to resist the tempta- 
tion of a per centage, and refuse to become the government medium. 

The visit of the Queen of Portugal has been a great source of interest 
with the idlers who have been fortunate enough to occupy the line of her 
majesty’s progress. More powder has been expended than would bombard 
her Imperial parent. Portsmouth has gone out of its wits with pure monar- 
chical joy ; even Bagshot has partaken of the popular enthusiasm. and Mr. 
Briscoe, the member, has been seized with a spirit of philanthropism, and has 
presented her majesty with ‘‘ De Lolme upon the Constitution,” enjoin- 
ing a careful study. Had he presented her with a bottle of Rowland’s Kaly- 
dor, she would be more likely to dip into its contents. However, the old 
Castle of Windsor stands where it did, and the little Queen is gone to see 
whither Lisbon and its towers are equally fortunate. Very agreable intel- 
ligence has been received from the West Indies, that the colonial legislators 
are desirous of co-operating with the measures of government to the utmost 
of their power. The Irish Protestants appear to be excessively amazed at the 
appointment of the Marquess Wellesley. He is known to be favourable to that 
long oppressed and injured class of people, the Catholics of Ireland. ‘Tithes 
still continue there to be the bitter feud, notwithstanding the grant of Parlia- 
ment to the Protestant clergy, as an indemnification. So unchristianlike is 
the spirit, that some have preferred their chance of law to the proposed pay- 
ment. As church matters are uppermost with the public, we subjoin the 
following account of improvements in the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
which have been submitted to the consideration of the more influential and 
dignified of its members :— 
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1. That the morning service be compressed into less compass. 

2. That but one creed be recited during one service. 

3. That the article “‘ he descended into hell” be omitted, because it was in 
none of the ancient creeds, as is confirmed by the authorities of Bishops Bur- 
net and Pearson, and Dr. Barrow ; and because it contradicts, in plain terms, 
that declaration of our Lord, ‘‘ this day shalt thou be with me in paradise.”’ 

4, That a more judicious, decent, and edifying selection, be made of the 
lessons from the Old Testament. 

5. That the Lord’s Prayer be used but once in the morning and once in the 
evening service. 

6. That the prayer for all conditions of men and the general thanksgiving, 
be inserted in their proper places. 

7. That such Psalms be read as were designed for, and are adapted to public 
worship; and that those which consist of maledictions and imprecations, be 
omitted, as totally unfit for a Christian congregation. 

8. That the prayer for the King be less in the state sty/-—thus, ‘‘ With thy 
favour to behold thy servant our sovereign,”’ and that the words, ‘‘ most re- 
ligious and gracious,” (which were first applied by our church to Charles I. 
be left out. 

9.. That a proper form be provided for a time of general sickness. The 
necessity of this was evinced during the prevalence of the cholera. Certain 
forms were sent for the minister and clerk of each parish, in which the con- 
gregation were to join as they could, for they had nothing to go by but what 
they had heard read from the desk, so that to them, at least, it was no com- 
mon prayer. 

10. That in the Gospels be inserted the parable of the Prodigal Son, the 
narrative of the Widow’s Mite, Martha and Mary, Zaccheus, and such other 
portions of the history and sayings of our Saviour as are omitted, so that the 
Gospel may contain the substance of the whole four Gospels, instead of a 
bit here and a bit there, without any method or intelligible arrangement, and 
that some of the Epistles be changed. 

11. Lastly, that the services for the 30th of January and the 5th of No- 
vember be left out, as serving no other purpose than to revive political 
enmity, and perpetuate religious discord ; and that, whenever a word becomes 
decidedly obsolete and unintelligible, (such as ‘‘ prevent” for ‘‘ go before,” 
“* let” for ‘‘ hinder,” ‘‘ after’’ for ‘‘ according to,’’) its place be supplied by 
one which is easily understood. 





FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


We hoped to have had to announce, by this time, the emancipation of 
Portugal, and the inauguration of another constitutional monarchy in the 
South of Europe, an immense event in the present tessolated portion of our 
Continent, upon which two mighty principles are struggling for mastery. 
But the clouds of war still darken the Lusitanean horizon; and though for 
the moment the star of the Joven Maria da Gloria, appears in the ascendency, 
the unequivocal support the rural population of the country, the church, 
and the noblesse have given to her uncle, inspires us with some misgivings 
as to this pretended contest, while the conduct of the Portuguese people 
mnst, by this time, have convinced Europe what Mr. Canning is said to have 
discerned long ago, that they are morally and intellectually unfitted for the 
blessings of freedom. A conviction that we hope will teach our Government 
the wisdom of observing the strictest neutrality. While the star of freedom 
grows pale and flickers with uncertain light in the west, the Military 
Sovereigns of the North have been assembled in unholy Congress with the 
benevolent object of abridging the liberties of mankind. Germany has once 
more seen all the machinery of the Congress of Vienna, and Laybach so fatal 
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to her happiness. But in spite of the rumours afloat, the meeting of the 
northern despots is one rather offensive than defensive. They have enough 
to do at this momentto resist the torrent of the propogande that is sweeping 
with head-long fury towards their frontiers. Hungary is a smothered volcano 
which causes the liveliest apprehension to the Emperor Francis, and his arch- 
minister. Prussia, with her population worn out with military services, 
with her liberal employés, with a bourgeoisée exasperated against a haughty 
noblesse, without fundamental laws, and without intermediate powers, 
present a soil on which would rapidly germinate the seeds of liberalism, 
while the Russian autocrat in casting his eyes over the surface of his colonial 
empire must see on every side that, even in Russia, a security for change is 
imperiously called for. Discontent is fast spreading through the ranks of 
the army, owing to a reduction lately made in their slender pay. They are 
clamourous for war while the noblesse are dissatisfied at seeing the emperor 
occupy himself so exclusively with the concerns of Western Europe, when the 
true interests of Russia, are in the Fast; and look with hatred on the 
Germans by whom he is surrounded. On the other hand, Poland, though 
beaten in the field, still opposes her barbarian conqueror—a stern moral 
resistance that must convince Nicholas and his Russian Counsellors that she 
will seize every opportunity of re-asserting her former independence, The 
meeting therefore of the sovereigns is purely defensive on their part. Of 
course their object is to preserve the statu quo, but there will be no appeal 
to arms. They may intrigue and secretly undermine the constitutional 
systems in the minor states of Germany : but they will know that were they 
to let slip the dogs of war in an unlucky crusade against liberty, they will 
conjure up a storm that will leave not a vestage of their thrones behind ; but 
a distrust of the gigantic power of Russia has crept into the Austrian and 
Prussian Cabinets. The cessation of Wallachia and Moldavia, by the late 
secret treaty with the Porte, and the conveyance of her Suzeraenté over Servia 
to the Autocrat, has at last opened the eyes of the Emperor Frances. Whilst 
the extensive fortifications which the Prussian Government are making at 
Posen, now one of the strongest places in Europe, clearly shows that Fre- 
derick William is erecting a dyke against the Russian Colossus. The Holy 
Alliance, therefore, holds by a thread. The policy of interests is beginning to 
prevail over the policy of principles. There is a wide field open to our diplo- 
macy. One, that if skilfully marked, may yet prove the way to the re-estab- 
lishment of a kingdom of Poland ; for both Austria and Prussia now begin to 
see the necessity of arresting the encroachments of Russia, and what better 
barrier need they than the gallantry of a kingdom of five millions of Poles. 

Turkey, that monument of British imbecility, is now, in all but the name, 
a province of Russia. Some attempts have been made to renew our former 
friendly intercourse with the Porte, but it is come too late. Having once 
allowed the Cossack to encamp in the very streets of Constantinople, the 
Dardanelles have been closed against a British fleet, at the haughty mandate 
of a Russian admiral, and we must now resign ourselves to see in a few 
years, Russia the absolute mistress of the commerce of the Levant and Asia 
Minor. 

In Greece, the executive government are actively bestirring themselves, 
and the army is rapidly organizing, but Russian intrigue will continue to 
distract that unhappy country until it shall suit the political convenience of 
the Russian eagle to pounce upon Greece, and annex it to its already unwieldy 
empire. 

The present state of Italy may be defined by a single line of Tacitus :— 


* Ubi solitudinem faciunt ad pacem appellunt.” 


In Switzerland, the energetic measures have restored tranquillity, while 
her frontiers are lined on one side by an Austrian, and on the other by a 
French army. 
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There is in France still some talk of a dissolution of the present chamber; 
but it is gratifying to observe, amid the strife of contending factions, that the 
internal improvement of that beautiful country is making rapid strides. 
Projects for making rail-roads and other great public works, are in agitation, 
which cannot fail to give a prodigious development to the resources of those 
of her provinces hitherto held in check by the want of adequate lines of 
communication. 

The wily Ferdinand still drags on a miserable existence, and his death we 
fear will reproduce in that part of the Iberian peninsular, the same scenes of 
domestic strife as are at present devastating the sister kingdom of Portugal. 

Our Eastern Empire, we regret to say, is at present the scene of commer- 
cial distress that is felt through every link of the chain that connects Great 
Britain with Hindostan. ‘The attention of Government is imperatively called 
for to that quarter, or that immense empire may be driven to follow the 
example of America. 

In the Western World, Mexico has been again torn by the rival political 
brigands, who almost monthly struggle for the helm of government; but 
in that country, and in the other ci devant Spanish colonies, revolutions are 
effected with Jess loss of life, than is oftentimes the result of an Lrish row at 
Donnybrook Fair. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Our regular report has by some accident been delayed, and has not reached 
us in time for publication. We can therefore only afford space for an abstract 
of its contents, and quote the prices. It appears that the late gales have 
had injurious effects upon the crops in many parts of the country. Letters 
from the north state that the markets have been moderately supplied with 
new wheat, by the farmers; but the condition so various, that the prices 
varied from 40s. to 60s. per quarter. Many of the samples were soft and 
rough in condition. Old wheats have been selling briskly, ‘without any 
ehange in price. There has been a good supply of oats at improving prices. 
Nothing yet.doing in malting barley, for grinding parcels there is a good de- 
mand. The picking of hops has been general; but they sadly fail in quan- 
tity, the disappointment has been great, the estimated duty is 155,000/. 

The supply of beasts in Smithfield has been more abundant than any since 
the coming into season of the present year’s grass fed beef; but in general of 
indifferent quality ; calves were likewise plentiful, but some scarcity of sheep 
and lambs were felt. Trade has been generally dull, and prices with diffi- 
culty obtained. 

The Dead Markets, by the carcase, per stone of 8lbs.—Beef, 2s. to 3s. 10d. 
Mutton, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d,—Lamb, 4s. to 5s.—Veal, 3s. to 4s. 6d.—Small 
neat. Porkers 4s. to 4s. 6d. 

Corn Exchange.—Essex White Wheat, 40s. to 63s.—Ditto Red 44s. to 58s. 
—Barley Malting, 32s. to 38s.—Ditto Grinding, 26s. to 28s.—Oats, 16s. to 
25s.—Flour per Sack of 280lbs. 40s. tow62s.—Hay, 65s. to 68s.—Clover 72s. 
to 105s.—Straw, 24s. to 32s. The highest price for bread in London is 93d, 
the loaf of 4lbs. 

Coal Exchange.—Coals in the Pool, from 16s. to 188. 9d. per ton. 

Game at Leadenhall Market.—The Stock of Grouse and Black Game seems 
nearly exhausted, the few at Market will fetch anyprice. Partridges very fine, 
plentiful and cheap, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a brace.—Hares in plenty, 3s. to 
4s. each. Season commenced for Wild Fowl. Wild Ducks, Widgeons, or 
Easterlings, in fine condition, and the Teal very fine. A few Snipes from 
the Fens. 

Middlesex, September 23. 





Baylis and Leighton, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street. 

















